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BOND OF FELLOWSHIP AND 
STATEMENT OF FAITH 
Adopted at Worcester in, 1933 


The bond of fellowship in this Conven- 
tion shall be a common purpose to do the 
will of God as Jesus revealed it and to 
co-operate in establishing the Kingdom 
for which he lived and died. 

To that end we avow our faith in God 
as Eternal and All-Conquering Love, in 
the spiritual leadership of Jesus, in the 
supreme worth of every human personality, 
in the authority of truth known or to be 
known, and in the power of men of good- 
will and sacrificial spirit to overcome all 
evil and progressively establish the king- 
dom of God. Neither this nor any other 
statement shall be imposed as a creedal 
test, provided that the faith thus indicated 
be professed. 

The conditions of fellowship in the 
Convention shall be acceptance of the es- 
sential principles of the Universalist 
faith and acknowledgment of the ecclesi- 
astical jurisdiction of the Universalist 
General Convention. 


THE ESSENTIAL PRINCIPLES 
OF THE UNIVERSALIST FAITH 
Adopted at Boston in 1899 
The Universal Fatherhood of God. 
The Spiritual Authority and Leadership 
of His Son, Jesus Christ. 

The trustworthiness of the Bible as con- 
taining a revelation from God 
The certainty of just retribution for sin. 
The final harmony of all souls with God. 
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MID-WESTERN Y.fP. R. U. HOLDS 
CONFERENCE 


The sixteenth annual conference of the 
Jowa-Nebraska Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union was held this 
year at Camp Roosevelt, Clear Lake, Ia., 
from June 10 to 17. 

The conference was opened by P. M. 
Rickabaugh of the department of science, 
Technical High School, Omaha, Neb., who 
spoke on the subject, “‘They Swam and 
Swam All Over the Dam.”’ He pointed out 
that Unitarian young people must, like 
the three fishes, swim for themselves and 
that the world was theirs to explore but 
they must beware of the shark of social 
pressure and the shark within themselves 
in their own behavior lest they be destroyed. 

Mr. Rickabaugh spoke Sunday morning 
on the subject, ‘Eleven o’clock Sunday 
Morning,’”’ and Sunday evening gave an il- 
lustrated lecture on the expanding uni- 
verse. He closed his talks Monday morn- 
ing with the subject, ‘‘“Making the Ideal 
Real,” stating that one should feel flat- 
tered to be called an idealist because all 
the term means is that an idealist is one 
who has ideals which he works for and 
hopes to see fulfilled. 

Rey. Wallace W. Robbins of St. Paul, 
Minn., gave a series of morning talks on 
the subject, ‘‘The Structure of Life.’’ In his 
first one, ““Mind and Nature,” he defined 
sanity as being that state of mind closest 
in touch with reality or in tune with na- 
ture. Man, he said, is unique in his ability 
to make decisions and his greatest danger 
comes at the point when he is on the verge 
of making a decision. He cited illus- 
trations of experiments conducted by psy- 
chologists with dogs and rats where nervous 
breakdowns were produced in these ani- 
mals in making it impossible for them to 
make decisions under the pressure of hunger 
and comfort. 

His talks proved to be most helpful to 
young people in understanding the present 
social order. For example, in his second 
talk, ‘Tools of Thought,” he showed quite 
clearly that individuals as well as society 
freeze ideas with words but that reality is a 
moving, shifting thing and cannot be crys- 
tallized in words. He told of the work in 
this connection of Professor Koszybski who 
has questioned the use of words as tools of 
thought. 

In his third lecture, ‘Time Thinking,’’ he 
pointed out the great difference between 
taking a position and finding a direction. 

“A Case of Mistaken Identity’ was the 
subject of his last talk in which he warned 
young people today not to classify people as 
communists, fascists, democrats, or Uni- 
tarians, for to do so is to identify some- 
thing which does not exist except for the 
minute, that the radicals of today are the 
conservatives of tomorrow. Instead they 
should adopt the scientific method of 
thinking in terms of similarity and that 
with such knowledge regarding the struc- 
ture of life it behooves us to find the direc- 


tion taken in the past under similar con- 
ditions and guide our pattern of life with 
the knowledge that we live in an ever- 
changing world bringing with it happiness 
and adventure which is better than a 
philosophy built on false reality. 

The afternoon lectures and discussions 
were led by Rev. Robert E. Romig of 
Duluth, Minn. In his subject for the 
week, ‘Saints, Prophets and Builders of 
America,’ he discussed the life and work 
of Roger Williams, William Penn, Thomas 
Jefferson, William Ellery Channing and 
Theodore Parker. 

Mr. Romig stated that he believes we 
have much more to learn from the lives of 
these great American prophets and the 
prophets of the Old Testament. He holds 
that young people today need the courage 
of Roger Williams if they are to retain 
their soul liberty. 

The lIowa-Nebraska Federation sent 
Georgiana Butcher of Des Moines, Ia., as 
their delegate to Star Island for the week 
starting July 2 and two delegates, Geor- 
giana Butcher and Evelyn Anderson, also 
of Des Moines, to Religious Education 
Week held at Lake Geneva, Wis. 

Delegates to the Iowa-Nebraska confer- 
ence came from Des Moines, Davenport 
and Cedar Rapids, Ia., Lincoln and Omaha, 
Neb., and Denver, Col., with daily enroll- 
ment for the week averaging forty-two. 
Visitors from Des Moines, and Dr. Charles 
E. Snyder and a group from Davenport, 
and the five young people from Boston, 
“The Boston Quints,”’ brought total .en- 
rollment up to fifty-three. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming year: Evelyn Anderson, Des 
Moines, Ia., president; Georgiana Butcher, 
Des Moines, Ia., president-elect; Peter 
Thurman, Cedar Rapids, Ia., secretary; 
Charles Yohe, Omaha, Neb., treasurer; 
Betty Fuller, Omaha, national director. 

Georgiana Butcher. 
* * 


UNIVERSALIST CLUB OF BOSTON 


The Club will celebrate its service of 
two thirds of a century at its meeting on 
Nov. 13 with a big rally of its members and 
their ladies in the lobby salon of the Hotel 
Bellevue, Boston. William E. Gardner 
will preside. The Club is proud of its past 
accomplishments and cf its present flour- 
ishing condition, yet it is all set for greater 
future growth and usefulness. The execu- 
tive committee has sent out a questionnaire 
to the members, for help in shaping the 
plans for this winter and the coming years. 

The Club should receive at least twenty- 
five new members at this meeting. The 
fine large list of present members will be 
printed on the evening’s program, giving 
the year each joined. It will also include © 
all who apply before Noy. 1. All members 
are expected to co-operate in boosting the 
membership. The membership committee 
will welcome early applications. For par- 
ticulars address James D, Tillinghast, 
Secretary, 6 Bellevue Ave., Cambridge. 
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Are These the Issues ?* 


S the convention draws near, we begin to wonder 
what the major issues will be. The very struc- 
ture of the convention program indicates that a 
new point of view has been enunciated and tentatively 
accepted. It is the point of view of a united church 
with a united program. It will require time, patience 
and intelligence before this formula becomes a reality, 
but nevertheless the trend is unmistakable. The as- 
sumption is made that Universalist churches are a 
church .... that the scattered independent con- 
gregations have enough organic cohesiveness to think 
and act effectively together. The program in which 
they will be asked to act is not wholly clear as yet, and 
even when announced will be subject to constant and 
critical modification. 

But what about possible issues? What questions 
will the delegates ask themselves in order to find 
workable answers? 

They will ask themselves, ““What shall we do 
with the proposed pension plan?” Ministers should 
put this matter before parishes and trustees before 
taking the train to Washington. Are the parishes 
willing to pay their share? Of course, ministers 
must ask the same question of themselves. 

The pension plan also waits to some extent upon 
state pension funds. Churches are not going to be 
able to pay two pension quotas. Will the state funds 
be merged with the national funds? Will there be two 
pension funds? Are we to have a conflict of pension 
loyalties? Are we to demonstrate that we cannot 
function organically on this score? 

And then what about the final answer to these 
two charges? (1) The pension plan is not a pension 
plan; it is an annuity plan. (2) The proposed plan is 
excellent for younger men but useless for older men. 

The second issue revolves about the question: 
“Shall we expect our denominational officers to exer- 
cise more centralized control over local parish affairs 
in the interests of a united program?” We do not see 
exactly how this issue will be presented. Brought 
forward in the form stated above, it is sure to be de- 
feated. But the assumption of more extended powers 
by officials under a loose construction of our existing 
constitution would hardly be noticed. There is no 
real choice before the officials. They must either stand 
passively by and tolerate dry rot, or they must move 
vigorously to improve situations to the best of their 
ability. We cannot ask them to be leaders if we do 


*An editorial by the Rev. Max A. Kapp to appear in the 
forthcoming issue of Team Work, a privately published journal for 
Universalist ministers. 


not give them a chance to lead. No matter what 
they do, they will encounter some passive resistance 
and perhaps some active violence. 

The third area of concern will be with the social 
outreach of the church. Our work in Japan, Suffolk 
and North Carolina will probably come under the 
microscope; perhaps significant changes in type of 
work will be authorized. Team Work favors the 
periodic scrutiny of all such projects, and urges the 
revaluation of such effort for the sake of the work and 
for the sake of those who are expected to support it. 

The fourth issue moves about the matter of new 
officers. Team Work assumes no right to campaign 
for or against anyone. The only principle we enun- 
ciate is that General Convention offices should never be 
honorary. The job calls for active leadership; it im- 
plies the capacity to criticize, understand and re- 
create the directions of liberal religion. 

There are doubtless other issues which inside in- 
formation would disclose, and which will appear when 
suggested recommendations are published in advance 
of the actual convention sessions. Perhaps there are 
some which far outweigh any which Team Work has 
discerned. 

But there is one issue which is of transcendent 
importance with which we shall probably not come to 
grips; it is the theological issue. Perhaps a convention 
is not the place to face the matter; perhaps there is 
nothing a convention, with its legalistic setting, can 
do about theological atmosphere, but there is an in- 
sistent and persistent demand that we take stock of 
our present theological condition. Whereare we? Do 
our formal statements satisfy us in the light of the 
theological thinking going on in the world? Let us 
make no mistake about it—theology is the livest sub- 
ject in the whole field of religion. 

Nobody wants to debate endless punishment 
with us, and the existence of literal hell is irrelevant 
in the face of the very considerable hells man has ar- 
ranged for himself. Laissez-faire liberalism of the 
nineteenth century is definitely out. Where do we 
stand? We have not stated very clearly to ourselves 
or to the world that we are conscious that the wrath 
of God stands side by side with the love of God—or 
do we deny it? What do we do with the terrible and 
apparently inescapable evil in the world that does not 
jibe with complacent Victorian pronouncements about 
the goodness of God? Are we still mired in a nine- 
teenth century doctrine of the immanence of God? 
We have sounded long and gloriously the note that 
we believed that human nature was ultimately good, 
but have we honestly explained the terrible depravity 
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and sin that human nature is capable of when the 
‘natural man’ expresses himself—in a war, in racial 
barbarism, in social greed?, We have thundered our 
approval and lent our efforts to the hosts of humani- 
tarianism—going about doing good—perhaps we 
naively believe that some clever legislation, some 
spread of education, some melting of hardened hearts, 
will usher in the Kingdom of God! Have we tied our 
fortunes to a socio-political plan that is transient after 
all? Have we failed to emphasize the deeper note that 
the Kingdom of God will never be a purely human 
achievement, but has relation to that which is beyond 
time and beyond the development of mere history. 

Here is the substance of a far deeper issue than 
any we shall settle at Washington. No convention 
could settle it, but what is important is to know that 
such concerns as these lie at the heart of our religious 
endeavors. The old problems of religion remain the 
same, even if the answers turn out to be the same. 
What men want to know is, ‘‘Do the old answers hold 
even after you have filtered the questions through the 
new findings, the new truth, the new experience, the 
new insight?” 

What do we say about the end of man’s living— 
what is the object of his life? A sophomoric ques- 
tion, you say? Yes, but without some assumptions 
about this matter, our organizing and our devising 
and our education is a writing with smoke upon a 
windy day. Ultimately, unless we surrender to ma- 
terialism and secularism, we must be able to discern 
for ourselves and point out to others, the spiritual 
way man is to take past self to God; past sin to re- 
demption; past death to Life. We need more than our 
tradition of freedom to support us today. We need 
a new grasp of the wisdom, and mystery, and power 
of the Christian faith and the Christian God. Signs 
are not lacking that among us, too, the leaven is work- 
ing, and the religious crisis is hurling us into places 
where new and terrible decisions bring us face to face 
with profounder realities. 


* * 


KNOWLEDGE AND POWER 


Kors COMPTON, president of the Massachu- 


setts Institute of Technology, has some ideas 

about war which he expressed without much 
discussion of war, before the American Chemical 
Society. 

He thinks that great groups of people called na- 
tions who lack important products which they believe 
to be essential to their well-being, can get what they 
need at a fraction of the cost of war. Put the money 
into research. England lacks oil, Germany rubber, 
the United States tin, rubber and tungsten. Put the 
scientists to work. Make what nature has failed to 
supply. 

When science has learned to produce motor fuel 
from coal, England will not be worried about her access 
to the Persian oil wells, nor shall we be worried by con- 
tact of Japan with Mexican oil wells. When we make 
our own tin, we shall not be risking war or bad feeling 
by keeping the road open to Bolivian tin mines. And 
the nations that lack land from which to secure their 
food supply, can tap a better food supply in the green- 
houses and laboratories where roots grow in chemicals. 


Even a thing as grave as unemployment might 
be settled without strife. Doctor Compton quoted a 
pregnant sentence of Kettering: ‘‘We have an excess 
of material, an excess of money, and an excess of men. 
When we once get it out of our heads that we know 
everything and realize that the whole problem is 
ahead of us, there will be a shortage of labor in this 
country in no time.” 

Such an address is a tonic. 
straight course. It deepens faith. 


* * 


It helps us chart a 


DOCTOR SHUTTER DIES IN THE HARNESS 


Y implication, at least, we said in our editorial 
upon Doctor Shutter that already he had re- 
tired as pastor of the Church of the Redeemer 

when in fact he died in the harness actively engaged 
in the work of the church on the very day that he died. 

True, he had decided to retire and was busy help- 

ing the officers of the church find a man for the place, 

but he had the high privilege of serving to the last. 

He was daily at the church office and on his last day 

he was there later than usual, buoyant, happy, useful. 

It was a great close to a busy and successful ministry. 
* * 


CHRISTIAN ETHICS 


E are proud to have in our Universalist fellow- 
W ship a man who can produce a book like 
“Christian Ethies,’”’ by Clinton Lee Scott. We 
call it a book, but it is only a fifteen-cent booklet with 
a third taken from the price when a class buys in 
quantity. It is brought out by the Universalist Pub- 
lishing House and it ought to give our people some 
fruitful and interesting hours together in church 
schools, men’s clubs and ladies’ societies. 
What is the right in this situation or in that? 
Of course, if we are infallible we do not need this book, 
but if we still want light, we cannot do better than 
take the guidance of Doctor Scott. We shall learn 
interesting and important things about race, democ- 
racy, education, business, industry, government, 
socialism, capitalism, and just that ethics is. Besides, 
some great books are suggested. 
* * 


BACK UP THE LEADERS 


HE Council of Executives, that is the heads or 
acting heads of national Universalist organiza- 
tions, has been dealing with reorganization 

problems to enable the one Church which all serve to 
do better work. Every change in personne! brings up 
this question again. For example, if the Women’s 
National Missionary Association wants more field 
work done, the question arises as to whether they can- 
not get it done just as well in connection with field 
work of the General Sunday School Association, the 
National Young People’s Christian Union, the Uni- 
versalist Publishing House and the General Con-— 
vention, as they could alone, and the whole cause be 
served in doing it. We do not know that the ses- 
sions of the organizations in Washington will consider 
this matter, or whether they need to. If the officers 
of any organization do not think that they have power 
to act, they naturally will turn to their respective 
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conventions. But as a rule it is wise procedure to vest 
large powers in executives and then hold them re- 
sponsible for results. 

The old rule in war relief work that any man 
worth his salt followed was, ‘‘Do what needs to be done 
and ‘regularize’ it afterward, if you can.” 

But full explanations should be made to the 
churches and the support of the churches must be 
quick, spontaneous, grateful, if the work is to amount 
to anything. 

We have some highly competent people at the 
head of the various branches of our work, and one 
thing that Washington can do is to show them that we 
propose to back them up. 


* * 


AT THE FOOT OF THE RAINBOW 


UBLIC speakers without number have told the 
old story about the shipwrecked sailors in an 
open boat rowing toward the mouth of the 

Amazon and without water. 

Their first signal to an approaching vessel was 
“Water.”” The answer signaled back was ‘‘Let down 
your bucket.’”’ Not understanding, they signaled 
again “Weare dying of thirst.’’ Again came the reply, 
“Let down your bucket.’’ Hastily throwing it over 
the side, they drew it up full of cold, life giving, fresh 
water, although they were far out at sea. The mighty 
current of the Amazon pushes itself two hundred miles 
into the ocean. The application men make of the 
story is ““T'ap the resources at hand. Let down your 
bucket where you are.”’ 

We know a young fellow out of a job and home for 
the summer who has been spending his time, as 
millions of young people do who still can draw their 
rations from Dad. All day they go from one place to 
another. ‘Restless’ is a feeble word to express their 
mental states. Even the best of them are reaching 
out mentally all the time for the next town, another 
trip, any other place from where they are. Over the 
country they go driving on continually, to country club 
or camp, the fourth cousin’s house or the distant city. 
“Where can we go?”’ ‘‘What can we do next?” are the 
questions. And all the time we think of Barnabas 
Hall of Cape Cod: 

“A. B. and I,” said the old Cape Codder, “‘are 
the only two people left who think that the automo- 
bile is a curse and not a blessing.” ‘Mr. Hall,’’ said 
the editor in reply, “the automobile can take you so 
quickly to faraway places.” ‘‘Yes,” said the old man, 
“but you don’t have to be there.” There is something 
to it. Half the time, we do not have to be there. 
We were struck by the remark of a youth who had been 
to college and then at work and now came to the fall 
with nothing in sight. ‘I want to go off to study,” 
he said. “I am so ignorant.” ‘No,’ we replied, “you 
don’t want to go off tostudy. You just want to go off. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma or Hong Kong, China, seem highly 
desirable to you because they are somewhere else. If 
you had wanted to study, you would have sat down 
with some solid books along your line during the past 
summer. Can you conceive of Emerson or Thoreau, 
with four solid months of leisure on their hands, and 
libraries all around, putting up a pathetic plea that 
they wanted to go off to Texas or to California to 


study?” They let down their buckets where they 
were. They did not wait for some fourth rate instruc- 
tor to tell them to read the first fourteen pages of 
chapter nine. 

We realize, of course, that we must not be too hard 
upon our young people. They have only caught in 
virulent form the fever of the age. But they might as 
well find out now as later that the boy who fills his pail 
with berries is the one who “sticks to his bush,’’ and 
not the one who is dashing on always, seeking some- 
thing different. 


* * 


A RESIGNATION 


RS. ALICE ENBOM TAYLOR, for over seven- 
teen years an employee of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association, has resigned 

and the board of the organization is selecting a suc- 
cessor. Mrs. Taylor began as office secretary, then 
was made executive secretary and finally promotional 
secretary. “She has served faithfully and well,” 
writes Mrs. Wood, national president. ‘‘We re- 
linquish her reluctantly, and voice the hope that rest 
from routine work will quickly restore her to good 
health.”” All who have been associated with Mrs. 
Taylor join in this feeling of appreciation and good will. 


fee S1 VEROOF LIFE* 


ERE is a book of 352 interesting, helpful little 
essays by Joseph Fort Newton—made from the 
brief talks which appear daily in newspapers 

all over the country. 

There is a market for this kind of material. We 
have seen the predecessor of this work called “Living 
Every Day” in use every day. William Lyon Phelps 
said of Doctor Newton, “He unites spiritual aspiration 
with solid common sense salted with humor.” 

We suspect that many a public speaker in the 
church and out of it, has been helped out of a hole 
now and then by coming upon the exact illustration 
that he wanted in one of Doctor Newton’s books. 

Doctor Newton writes with grace and charm. 
He has something important to say. He speaks as a 
sane liberal. And he puts it all in a nutshell. 


*The Stuff of Life. By Joseph Fort Newton. 
Brothers. New York. Price $2.00. 


* * 


IN A NUTSHELL 


The public schools of the United States have 
begun work for another year and all who have any- 
thing to do with the task of raising educational stand- 
ards, whether regents, taxpayers, board members or 
teachers, have a chance to make a definite mark upon 
history. 


Harper and 


Loyalty Days in churches and synagogues come 
this year September 30 and October 1 and, as James 
M. Ross puts it, “take on a deeply patriotic as well as 
a religious significance.” 


Whether faith without works or zeal without 
knowledge does the most harm “‘to pure religion and 
undefiled” it would be hard to say. 
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A Dream to Bring True 


Florence W. Simonson 


OME one hundred and fifty years ago a rough, 
untutored man set his mark to his will, parceling 
out his material possessions to his wife and 

several children. What he owned had been wrested 
from the wilderness. Everything that he possessed 
had been achieved by his own labor. With tenacity 
of purpose he had gained the peace of security. Such 
was the material history of Thomas T. Potter. 

But the early settlers were God-fearing men and 
the material history of Thomas Potter does not give 
us a full picture of the man. We must add, for that 
full picture, that he left his spiritual possessions to all 
of his brothers’ children; that his beliefs had been 
wrested out of doubt; that 
everything he held true had 
been discovered through his 
own mental questioning; and 
that with his steadfast creed 
of love and brotherhood he 
had gained the peace of spirit- 
ual security. 

We look to John Murray 
as one of our earliest Univer- 
salist preachers. We roman- 
ticize and dramatize his ex- 
perience on the bleak New 
Jersey shore and call him our 
“Founder.”’ We forget that a 
minister of God is as nothing 
without his followers, that the 
church without its laymen 
cannot exist. Hearing of Mur- 
ray’s mystically impressive ex- 
perience, we lose sight of this 
strange, uneducated Thomas 
Potter who was as surely a 
man of destiny and an instru- 
ment of God’s hand as Murray 
ever was. For Potter had 
sensed the need and desire of 
a different philosophy of life 
from the familiar orthodox creeds of the eighteenth 
century. Out of his own pioneer spirit came the 
yearning for a different religious structure as well as a 
new social order. With a courage seldom matched, he 
bore the bitterness of ridicule and, erecting his own 
meetinghouse, waited for the man to come who had 
ie words to express the thoughts in his (Potter’s) own 

eart. 

To relate what followed would be repetitious be- 
cause the spread of our faith in those first years should 
be familiar to all of us. Murray, after preaching at 
Good Luck, went away to return some six years later 
to find Potter dead, the little church in sad disrepair, 
and the Potter estate divided up among many kin- 
folk. The years rolled on. Some Universalists, real- 
izing the spiritual value of this spot, bought up the 
old Potter home and many acres around it. They re- 
paired the big weather-beaten house and furnished 
part of it with lovely period pieces. They restored to 
the house the spirit of Potter and that of Murray, 


THOMAS POTTER 


which thoughtful people entering therein today can 
feel still. The replica of the meetinghouse (the 
original having been burned) was owned by the 
Methodists who, though refusing to sell, graciously 
offered the use of the building for Universalist ser- 
vices. 

For over fifty years now, people have been going to 
Murray Grove, as it is called, on pilgrimages, week 
ends and longer periods. Near the little meetinghouse 
stands a large brick Memorial Church, and a little 
way apart there is a frame hotel accommodating over 
one hundred guests. The buildings are situated in a 
grove of oak and pine, while in cleared fields near the 
highway stands a remodeled 
farmhouse, the Ballou House, 
which is the spot for parties, 
fairs, games and fun. There 
is no spectacular gateway, but 
a simple sign stating that here, 
on September 30, 1770, the 
Universalist faith was first 
preached in America. It at- 
tracts little attention and only 
occasionally does the curious 
traveler stop in to see this spot. 

The sign means much 
more than a historical an- 
nouncement, however, to the 
person coming for a stay. It 
means that here, as over 
against most vacation spots, 
the idea of relaxation and in- 
formality prevails. Here one 
finds no crowded program to 
be followed hour after hour, 
no over-pious air, but a rest- 
ful peaceful atmosphere where 
the true meaning of vacation, 
a change and refreshment, can 
be fulfilled. Here the fellow- 
guests become friends instead 
of acquaintances and there is time for mental and 
spiritual revitalization. When we hurry from the 
cares of every day into this environment, we can feel 
our burdens slipping from us. As we walk through 
the trees and quiet lanes, we feel the same indefinable 
peace that one finds in a cathedral; we have the feeling 
of the presence of God. 

It is customary to have a resident pastor for the 
season who ministers to the spiritual well-being of the 
guests. Each morning, for those who care to partici- 
pate, there is a friendly devotional service in the 
lounge of the hotel. Each Sunday finds an outstand- 
ing guest preacher in the pulpit of the brick church. 
Weekday afternoons are devoted to swimming at one 
of the near-by beaches or games of croquet, darts, 
badminton or ping-pong. Evening finds the guests 
playing card or other games, having a stunt night or a 
party or merely chatting and reading. Sometimes day 
trips are arranged to places of interest near by, Lake- 
hurst, where the naval dirigibles and blimps are kept, 
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the old Barnegat Light, Asbury Park. Only those 
diversions are offered which will appeal to the house 
guests present at the time and each is his own master. 

This year a pre-Labor Day institute found a 
small but earnest group present to study the probems 
of our various church departments. Mrs. Harry 
Adams Hersey acted as dean and, with her usual 
ability, handled the Mission courses. Rev. F. L. 
Leavitt, Jr., national president of the Y. P. C. U., 
taught several classes on young people’s work. Mrs. 
A. L. Simonson gave a concentrated course on ‘‘Re- 
ligious Education.”’ Dr. Robert Cummins, in his first 
visit to Murray Grove, introduced himself and the 
work that he, as our new General Superintendent, is 
trying to do. The Rey. A. L. Simonson, resident pas- 
tor, conducted devotional service and lent a helping 
hand wherever he could. The week end proper saw an 
influx of people who have come to feel that the place to 
enjoy Labor Day is at Murray Grove, where there is a 
pleasant combination of spiritual refreshment and 
happy companionship. There was a peppy meeting of 
the fledgling Murray Grove Young People’s Associa- 
tion, a group which shows great promise and is vastly 
interested in Murray Grove. When the Labor Day 
“sail” on Barnegat Bay ended and the last guest pre- 
pared to leave, there was a feeling that in 1939 new 
friendships had been made for Murray Grove and old 
ones strengthened. 

It has become a custom in the last few years to call 
Murray Grove the “shrine of Universalism.” We 
Universalists must do a great deal to make it something 
more than a shrine in name only. The Mohammedan 
turns his face each year toward Mecca and travels 
there to pay his respects. The pre-Christian Jews 
made pilgrimages to Jerusalem. The present-day 
Moravians go yearly at Easter to Winston-Salem, 
North Carolina. Many people travel to places where 
they feel that the heart of their religion lies. They 
find it profitable to recharge their religious lives at 
their denominational “‘Meccas.’’ Murray Grove can 
be ours and should be if it is to fulfill the destiny for 
which, by the hand of God working through Thomas 
Potter, it was intended. 

As a liberal Christian church we find ourselves in 
a bewildering situation, knowing that we have a task 
to do and a faith to foster, but lacking the method and 
instruments with which to accomplish it. We must 
first strengthen ourselves, making clean our hearts 
and quickening our spirits. What better place in 
which to accomplish our spiritual cleansing, in which 
to make our soul confessional than that place where 
such a simple man as Potter made his own stirring 
discovery of a religion of love and brotherliness. Or 
where John Murray felt the divine spirit directing his 
life to paths of service in freeing man from fear of a 
tyrant-God. 

Murray Grove itself needs the support of the de- 
nomination. It needs the interest of the laymen to 
perpetuate itself. The loyal group who yearly show 
their interest in this place is but a small portion of our 
people. There should be hundreds more willing hands 
and hearts and purses to keep the setting and spirit 
of our shrine on a fitting plane with the heritage it has 
given us. In the rolling country of central Kentucky, 
lies a beautiful park with green lawns and colorful 


flowers and a huge marble memorial building. There 
one can see the log cabin in which Abraham Lincoln 
was born. Our government has spent millions of 
dollars creating here a spot in memory of the man who 
gave physical freedom to a race of men. Along the 
Jersey coast is another spot where another man began 
the battle to free the spirits of all men. Every Amer- 
ican knows the name of Lincoln. Does every Univer- 
salist know the names of Potter, Murray and Murray 
Grove? Yet their significance to Universalists should 
be every bit as great as Lincoln’s name is to our 
nation. 

But if Murray Grove needs the denomination, 
still more does the denomination need Murray Grove. 
Though he could worship and commune in many 
places, even Moses had his mountain. We need a 
mountain. It is not physical refreshment that the 
world needs so much as spiritual refreshment. We 
may need organization and unity as a denomination, 
but the tie that will bind us together will be a spiritual 
tie and what can symbolize our faith more than the 
place in which its first fruits were born? Let Murray 
Grove be our spiritual tie. 

I could tell you much of what has gone on at 
Murray Grove for a number of years, but such things 
would be only the passing experiences of one person. 
With the love I have for my Church I dream a dream 
of Murray Grove which I wish every Universalist 
would dream with me, a dream in which Murray Grove 
is known by every Universalist and has each person’s 
enthusiastic support, a dream of a spot to which 
people will freely come because they know it will min- 
ister to an untouched side of their spiritual lives, 
a dream of what Murray Grove can become as a tower 
of strength in our Church. It is through the imagina- 
tion of man that the great accomplishments of the 
world have been made. Nothing is more valuable to 
an individual or a group than a directed imagination. 
Let the dream be told in each group throughout our 
Church! Let the laymen and ministers share in the 
realization of that dream! Let the individual’s 
knowledge of Murray Grove spur on that dream until 
it is, in truth, a reality! 

We must not lose sight of our heritage amid the 
worries of the moment. We must cherish everything 
that will add to our spiritual life and unity. Not 
long ago I heard one of our splendid Universalist 
women say that every time she returns to Murray 
Grove she feels as if she were coming home. Murray 
Grove can be the spiritual home of every Universalist. 
Can’t we all dream true so that, if Thomas Potter’s 
spirit ever walks through the grove again he will sense 
in the gay, friendly people and the well cared for 
surroundings that his hopes and dreams are coming 
true today in a faith that, with reverence to the past, 
spurs on into the future. So, take off thy shoes from 
thy feet, the shoes of provincialism, of pettiness, of 
selfishness, of careless indifference, for this is hallowed 
ground where the finest that is in man can be brought 
to the surface. Please dream the dream. 

* * aK 

I also want my Son’s pention renewed. I do declare I’ve 
seen him lay across the plow beam for one hour at a time while 
out plowing with his stomack.—Letter to the Indiana Department 
of Public Welfare. 
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United Universalist Convention News 


Universalists Join Forces in a Program with a Purpose 


A United Convention 
for a United Church 


(Special to every Universatist)—An early morning 
hour (8.45-9.50) for business meetings followed by an 
hour of conferences and seminars for special interest 
groups all heading up to the big eleven o’clock meeting 
of everyone at the convention will be the order of the 
day at the United Universalist Convention at the 
Hotel Mayflower October 16 to 20 next. Ample 
time has been provided by the program committee for 
long luncheon hours for ministers, church school 
people and groups that plan to gather at the midday 
board. In the afternoon the business meetings will 
move along on schedule carrying out the mandates 
of the delegates. 

An outstanding headline feature of this conven- 
tion will be the full session at eleven o’clock Wednesday 
morning when the new General Superintendent, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, will address the fellowship on a 
program for a united Universalist Church. 


Large Crowds Expected 
to Attend Town Meetings 


Important Issues to Be Presented to Universalists 


Two Universalist Town Meetings 


will be held in Perkins Hall, Univer- 
salist National Memorial Church, Wash- 
ington, D. C., Wednesday and Thursday 
evenings, October 18 and 19. On Wednes- 


day evening Dr. Frank W. Ballou, well- 
known Washington educator and promi- 
nent Universalist layman, will be the 
moderator and lead a panel of nationally 
known liberal thinkers in consideration of 
the subject “Liberal Religion in the 
Present World Situation.’’. The panel to 
introduce the discussion of this momentous 
subject is made up of Rabbi Edward L. 
Israel, D. D., of Baltimore, Md., Dean 
Clarence R. Skinner, Tufts School of 
Religion, and Dr. John Ray Ewers. All 
who attend the meeting will have ample 
opportunity to join in the discussion period 
and question the speakers of the panel. 
On Thursday evening the subject is to ke 
“Religion and Future America.’”’ The 
Hon. Clement F. Robinson, former attor- 
ney general of the state of Maine, will 
preside as moderator and present the fol- 
lowing panel: Professor Harry F. Ward of Union Seminary, 
Dr. Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, and Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The Church- 
man. 


DR. ROBERT CUMMINS 
Who will present a Program of United Action 


Prominent churchmen and churchwomen from 
our own fellowship and from other churches will ad- 
dress conferences and meetings. Among these will 
be the Rev. Rol W. Benner, the well-known Pacific 
Coast liberal leader, who will be chaplain and lead the 
delegates in worship each morning, Dr. Roger F. Etz, 
former General Superintendent, Mrs. Madelyn H: 
Wood, president of the Women’s National Missionary 
Association, the Rev. Max A. Kapp of Rochester, N. Y., 
Bishop Edwin H. Hughes, Prof. Harry F. Ward, Dr. 
Frederick M. Eliot, president of the American Unitarian 
Association, Dr. Guy Emery Shipler, editor of The 
Churchman, Rabbi Edward D. Israel, and Dean Clar- 
ence R. Skinner. 

As is the case with the rest of this great program, 
something new in evening convention sessions is being 
offered. This will consist of two panel discussions 
in Town Meeting style led by prominent laymen; 
the first on Wednesday night, October 18, will be on 
‘Liberal Religion in the Present World Situation,”’ 
the second, Thursday night, on ‘‘Religion and Future 
America.” 


Exhibits for the 
Church of Tomorrow 


The World’s Fair exhibits are larger but no more complete 
than the exhibits at the United Universalist Convention will be. 
In the east room just opposite the ballroom 
will be found complete layouts of every- 
thing that concerns churches and church 
school work. The Universalist Publishing 


House will have on display a large and 
comprehensive assortment of books and a 
complete assortment of curriculum material 
for the modern church school. Our de- 
partmental work will be graphically illus- 
trated through the medium of posters, 
pamphlets, models, and actual 
material. Here will be found a veritable 
mine of ideas and suggestions for women 
workers, laymen, young people and church 
school folk. 


Our Future in Japan 


“Future Work in Japan’”’ will be the 
consideration of Dr. Roger F. Etz in his 
conference talk in the ballroom, Wednes- 
day morning. Dr. Etz will give his hearers 
a comprehensive and helpful presentation 
of this now particularly problematical 
subject. Dr. Etz is well qualified to speak 
on this subject, not only by reason of his long official connection 
with the Universalist General Convention and its international 
church extension board but because he has been on the ground and 
knows our Japanese workers and Japanese church members. 


project: 
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CLASSIFIED 


Wanted: Large delegations of active church workers at the United 
Universalist Convention, Washington, October 16-20. Register by 
mail immediately at 16 Beacon Street, Boston. 


For Exchange: New enthusiasms for old indifferences at the semi- 
nar conferences of the United Universalist Convention, Washington. 
No mail orders accepted. You must apply personally. 


Wanted: Unlimited number of intelligent men to hear the story of 
an exceptionally fine unified women’s program Tuesday morning, 
October 17, at ten o’clock, Hotel Mayflower, Washington, D. C. 
BOTH laymen and clerics welcome. 


Free Movie. A thriller for parents and teachers. See how “Children 
Learn about Their Neighbors’’ in the Pan-American room, Tuesday 
morning, October 17. Somebody else paid for this movie for you. 
If you are in the business of educating children you can’t afford to miss 
this treat. 


Opportunity for all harassed church organizers and administrators, 
a seminar conference on problems of organization and administration 
will be led by Dr. John M. Ratcliff in the 17th Street parlor. 


Grandpa Uge says, “It pays to read our classified column.” 


The Larger Program for 


Universalist Women 


In the last few years there has been a marked change in the 
program of our Universalist women. Laymen, ministers, young 


.people, are registering increased interest in this program and ask- 


ing questions about it. All such questions will be answered 
Tuesday morning, October 17, when Mrs. Alice E. Taylor speaks 
in the ballroom during the conference hour on ‘““The Larger Pro- 
gram for Universalist Women.” 


Women to Discuss Future Work 


On Thursday morning, October 19, Mrs. Corinne H. Brooks 
will speak in the ballroom at ten o’clock on ‘“‘Advance or Retreat 
in North Carolina.’’ Following discussion of this most important 
subject, Miss Gertrude M. Whipple will address the gathering on 
“The Years Ahead at the Clara Barton Birthplace.’ Since both 
projects are dear to the hearts of all Universalists, the women 
have opened this meeting to all attending the convention who 
care to be present. 


Convention to Hear Noted Educator 


Hornell Hart, professor of social ethics, the University 
School of Religion, will speak at the general session Thursday 
morning at eleven oclock. Professor Hart, who is the author 
of “Living Religion’ and other important books on religion, 
will speak on “Our Spiritual Task.” 


Religious Educators to Hear Assistant 
Commissioner of U. S. Office of Education 


“Our Children and Their Changing World’’ is the subject 
which Miss Bess Goodykoontz, assistant commissioner of the 
United States Office of Education, will discuss at the luncheon of 
the General Sunday School Association. The luncheon will be 
held Wednesday noon in Perkins Hall, National Memorial 
Church. 


Social Notes 


Following the afternoon session of the convention the ladies 
of the Universalist National Memorial Church will serve tea to 
the delegates and visitors in the Romaine-van Schaick room. 

Mrs. Frank A. Linzel, president of the Washington Council 


of Church Women, and Emily Newell Blair, noted author and 
lecturer, will speak at the Woman’s World Friendship banquet 
Wednesday at six o'clock at the Y. W. C. A. 

A lovely feature of the convention will be the musical medi- 
tation period when each day between 4.45 and 5.45 H. Gerome 
Graham will be at the console of the National Memorial Church 
organ. 

Everywhere we go we hear something about Ferry Beach 
and this convention is no exception. The Ferry Beachers are 
to have a reunion supper Thursday. ; 


IN THE NATIONAL CHURCH --- where afternoon 
organ recitals and the convention church 
service will be held 
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Twice Around the Circle 


George Lawrence Parker 


F the world is going to war in the year 1939 many 
of us will experience it just about as we did the 
years of 1914-18. 

It might be well to gather ourselves together as 
individuals and count up our assets, perhaps lay out 
a program, just for ourselves as continuous personali- 
ties. 

Though far too personal to mention, perhaps I 
ought to say that when the Great War began I was 
about forty years old. For various reasons there was 
no niche where I could fit in by any active service. 
My family and I did raise, for three years, most of 
our own food, and fulfilled other requirements. As I 
look over the map of any coming war I cannot see that 
it will have any new look on its face, so far as I per- 
sonally am concerned. 

This is why my chief feeling about the war 
threat now is one of being horribly bored. I am not 
personally frightened. I am not tragically downcast 
in the deep personal sense (though there’s plenty of 
mental torture!). I am weary and bored, which is 
much worse. 

Short of being bombed from the air, or poison- 
gased, I am bound to conclude that my chances are 
fair of living through the next war. It isn’t likely that 
in a quiet small city in New England bombs or gas 
will reach me. 

But what will reach me is the same wearisome 
newspaper day after day with the same dull history of 
trenches, battles, offensives, defensives, and death 
lists; the same boring tales of the politics of it all; 
the same stories of heroes, spies, intrigue and the rest; 
the same calls to stouter morale and patriotism; per- 
haps even those same terrible three-minute speakers 
who were a pest in 1914-18; and, most certainly, the 
same propaganda, for it is already stored up ready for 
use. 

I do not eare to deny that all this may be neces- 
sary. If my own life and safety as a noncombatant 
depend on it, I shall have to accept that fact. Yes, I 
may have to cringe with a guilty sense of uselessness 
and cowardice. I had to do that in 1914-18 through 
no fault of my own. 

One thing, however, remains true. By no stretch 
of my imagination can I contemplate going through 
the same tale a second time with one flash of living 
interest. It is not terror of it all that I now see be- 
fore me, but just pure unadulterated boredom. I 
am not angry about it. I am not inclined to rave 
about it. Beyond doing my duty as I see it as a lover 
of peace, I am not a disillusioned or despairing pacifist. 
Neither am I weary mentally over it all. My mind 
still works like a hair trigger on international matters. 

But as to war, I am just bored. I bring no charge 
against it except that of dullness and stupidity—not 
the dullness and stupidity of the statesmen, generals 
and politicians, but the dullness of the war itself. 

I don’t want to be bored to death; once before I 
came near to perishing of that dullness, and I dread 
having to go through it again. Even now, as the next 
war already presents its advance photographs, our new 


guns, our new ships, airplanes and hundreds of other. 
new inventions, I am not stirred by one degree. As 
for gas masks, I can’t work up interest enough to be 
shocked by their ugliness! Much against my natural 
inclination I have to shrug my shoulders and laugh at 
them. They are as uninteresting as a suit of under- 
wear, even if the day comes when they may be as 
necessary. j 

The upshot of the entire matter seems to be that 
science and invention have overshot their mark. 
There is a stage, to be sure, when any new instrument 
or gadget gets our breathless admiration and wonder. 
Boulder Dam, T. V. A., or a new shifting gear on the 
automobile compel us to surprised excitement over 
our human abilities. But even these do not long 
occupy our mental field. There’s something about 
them that doesn’t quite fool us for very long; some- 
thing about them that just adds up to one stone on 
another, one shovelful of earth on another; and a 
moment is the time limit of their fascination for us. 
Our interest sags after the first glance. 

But there are other wonders where our interest 
does not sag, because something more than mere addi- . 
tion is recorded in their story. I know very little 
about radium, but whenever I think of it I get a thrill. 
The marvel of its long secret hiding, the story of the 
Curies, the ministry to human suffering—here is a 
tale to stir the blood. In detail patience and science 
in discovering poison gas are as marvelous as in dis- 
covering radium; but the context, human touch, and 
final use of radium’s story sets it quite apart from the 
story of poison gas or a war plane. My emotional 
shutter clicks in the one case and refuses to click in 
the other. 

My boredness over war inventions penetrates 
even to smaller comparisons. There are some very 
tiny personal things about the house that will never 
cease to interest me or any normal man. Most of 
us have given large parts of our lives to accumulating 
such things as a few well-loved books, a cheap but 
proper light to read them by at night; a comfortable 
chair or two; some decent china for our table; an open 
wood fire somewhere in the house; articles of the toilet 
on our bureau or on our wife’s bureau; a fair equip- 
ment of clothing; a decent set of tools for little odd 
jobs about the house; and perhaps that greatest of all 
luxuries so highly praised by President Taft when a — 
college mate asked him what he would do with a mil- 
lion dollars, “‘a pair of suspenders for every pair of — 
pants.” 

Civilized life being what it is, these are the things 
that spell civilization for us. We may decry them 
and belittle them as we please. The revolutionist 
and the Marxist may call them bourgeois. But we are 
not fooled. We know full well that they are bourgeois 
and superficial. We do not desire them in luxurious — 
measure. We do not say they take the place of jus- 
tice, liberty, happiness, security, freedom. We do not 
call them the essentials of a new social order. Yet 
they are essentials. They do not take the place of a 
purified philosophy. A fairly good razor and shaving 
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soap are no substitute for the clarity of John Dewey’s 
philosophy: “‘a pair of suspenders for every pair of 
pants’ is not so vital a need as a good edition of Plato 
or Shakespeare. Yet the suspenders as ‘‘the ideal of 
the good life” and as the ding-an-sich of human society 
are not so far away from ultimate reality. 

We are not fooled! We know all that can be said 
against our love of “things” as things. And we agree 
with it all. 

But the fact remains that it is in “things” that we 
find our life fast embedded. And we have yet heard 
of no philosophy and no idealism that can change this 
fact. Marxian idealism in Russia is more ‘‘thingy”’ 
than Yankee practicality in America. It is all very 
well to protest against the dullness of a world where 
‘people carry umbrellas,’ for which comparison we 
have to thank Robert Louis Stevenson. Nevertheless 
we like umbrellas, find them very useful, and have 
grave doubts as to whether a man’s genius is proved 
by his failing to carry one. 

It is quite time that we learned a fair answer to 
the loud critics of things as things and to the despisers 
of conventionality as such. One answer is that, after 
all, the radical destroyers of convention are but seek- 
ing to substitute, for one accustomed mode of life, 
another mode that will soon be conventional. And 
another answer is that, under any mode, the mind of 
any man who wills to be free can be free of that mode’s 
conventionalities. 

My point is that war is not mainly tiresome and 
boresome because it destroys idealisms, spiritual hopes 
and all our poetic and religious goals; but that it 
jJestroys the actual things and objects, big and little, 
1round which those infinite things have twined their 
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roots. I knew the mother of a slain soldier. She 
bore up well. She uttered no ery as she looked on his 
dead face. But in a week, when she unpacked his 
kit and found there the small pocket knife she had 
given him on his tenth birthday, she broke down 
utterly. ' 

The dullness of war ought to be plain to us after 
all these centuries. We ought to know by now that 
it has no new tale to tell; that of all human employ- 
ments it is the most prosaic and conventional, the 
most traditional and uninspiring. There is not a single 
battle in history over whose record we can keep awake 
late at night; but the thrill of an O. Henry story, with 
little things and big lovers all mixed together, follows 
us into our dreams. The tale of a girl who cut off her 
hair to buy her husband a watch chain, only to find 
that he had sold his watch to buy her a comb for her 
lovely hair, is a more clutching thing than any of 
Napoleon’s campaigns. 

Man has given his centuries to creating watches, 
hair combs, and all of life’s flippant paraphernalia, 
useful and useless. They represent us as we are. 
They are human stuff. 

War’s blackest indictment is that in its stupidity 
it destroys not only us, but all the visible marks that 
describe and define us. 

This process of destroying and then of “mopping 
up” is so tiresomely dull that one wishes it were pos- 
sible for him to sleep through the next war with a 
“Not interested”’ sign on his door. I know full well 
that that is neither courageous nor possible. But it 
may be possible to keep such a tone of mind and of 
personal living as will be a real contribution to prog- 
ress. 


Nature and Human Nature 
CLV. Young Toby, the Woodchuck 


° Johannes 


DON’T believe I am as much interested in the 
fauna of this region as I ought to be,” said the 
Madame the other day, rather plaintively I 

ought, but I couldn’t help laughing as I recalled 
some of the experiences of that day. 

To begin with Young Toby the woodchuck had 
some to the kitchen door, sat up and put his paws on 
‘he screen as if he wanted to come in, and the Madame 
s not yet up to the plane of biological interest where 
she can make woodchucks at home in the kitchen. 

Then I ran her up in the car to Joseph’s View 
with the clean towels. A little snake slid over the 
ront walk, just ahead of her, as she made her way 
coward the house with her arms full. 

That same afternoon she started cleaning out her 
yureau and found five or six beautiful little deer mice 
unning around or cocking their eyes up at her to see 
what she wanted in their private apartment. 

When our chipmunks came for crumbs of corn 
nuffins that same day, young Mr. Rat darted from 
he barberry bushes and chased them away before I 
rot a chance to tell him “‘to get the Hades out of here.” 

The Madame welcomes all the birds, even the 
vellow bellied sapsucker whom I don’t like much, but 


mice, snakes, rats, woodchucks she prefers to study in 
a museum or zoo or off at a considerable distance. 

The raccoons have not been around much lately. 
They probably are working in the corn or eating 
ripe pears or berries, or catching field mice of which we 
seem to have a great crop this hot, dry summer. So 
I think that I had better tell about Young Toby. 

Young Toby, born probably in the orchard near 
by, early in his career took up his quarters under our 
kitchen which is in the one story wing of the house 
under which there is no cellar. The raccoons pre- 
empted the place last year and the young ones did a 
lot of thumping against the floor and gnawing on the 
sleepers. Young Toby, too, has found the choice 
gnawing places and for peace in the family, I have had 
to do considerable pounding on the floor to make him 
desist. 

To be perfectly frank and open about the matter, 
I shall have to confess that Young Toby early ac- 
quired an inordinate fondness for the bananas that I 
put out for the raccoon. He entered our lives one 
summer evening when the Madame saw him in the 
gravel road near a sitting room window. Soon he 
was emerging from under the house, boldly picking up 
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bananas by the back door and retiring with them 
under the house. 

Things now have reached the stage where I have 
had to limit him to three or four a day for, as it is, we 
are only three jumps ahead of the seven tax collectors 
who actually do business with us and the seventeen 
others, more or less, who keep trying. But of all the 
moderate sum that the place has cost us this summer, 
no expenditure has brought me, at least, more pleas- 
ure than the investment made in Young Toby. To see 
him come running down the gravel road headed toward 
his lair beneath my feet, to observe his black head and 
beady eye peering around the corner, to note his 
tawny breast and gray back so near me as I write, 
going for clover if his ration card calling for bananas is 
not honored, and feeling all the time that the furtive 
wild creatures do learn that some men can be their 
friends, is worth all that it costs. 

A farmer hard up was around some time ago tak- 
ing subscriptions to The New England Homestead 
published at Springfield, a farm and home paper. I 
subscribed to help him out and had it sent to my Bos- 
ton office. The first number that I opened had as its 
leading article ‘“The Woodchuck Sticks Around” by 
H. J. Fenton. Asa kind of subtitle were printed the 
words: “‘In these days of nervous tension, it is well to 
have something about that is really placid and serene 
like this little animal.” 

“Here,”’ said I, ‘‘is an editor with courage. Here 
is a man who dares publish for farmers, an article 
praising the woodchuck. Why, the man is mad! 
He might as well have said a few choice words on 
the race issue, or church union, or the Townsend Plan, 
or who ought not go to college, or pacifism, or the New 
Deal.”’ 

It was such an interesting article that I must 
quote a few paragraphs. 


The woodchuck burrows big holes in the best fields, 
makes long trails through the grass, nibbles at the stand- 
ing grain, and chews the best vegetables in the garden. 
On every farm he is considered a most undesirable ten- 
ant, who has been served notice again and again to leave. 
But he sticks around instead. He has been trapped, 
poisoned, gassed, shot at, kicked about, pursued by 
houn’ dogs, and called all manner of hard names, but 
still he survives, the same placid, philosophical, self- 
possessed, independent furry individual that he has 
always been. .. . 

Some forty years ago a young man in this town- 
ship set out with a grim determination to rid the land 
of its pestiferous woodchucks. He had an unerring 
Winchester rifle and a dog named Beezer, as smart a 
dog on the trail of a woodchuck as ever you saw, and the 
three together accomplished the sudden end of a vast 
number of the arctomys monax. Even a pest, don’t you 
know, may have a high-sounding classical name. Since 
then other young men with unerring rifles, and dogs as 
smart almost as Beezer, fired with the same noble am- 
bition, have carried on the tradition in the same relent- 
less fashion. Older men, too, have taken it up from 
time to time as a pleasant relaxation, strolling out into 
the pasture lots for a pot shot at eventide, and getting it 
also though not always the woodchuck. And of course 
the deadly automobile in the past decade has flattened 
a good many of the lumbering beasts. And what result 
have we? So far as I can see, woodchucks are just 
about as numerous as ever. 


The writer indulges in some whimsica! comments 
on the fact that the good die young and the wicked 
flourish and he says that if the woodchuck had been 
a useful creature like the passenger pigeon, it would 
have been exterminated long ago. Then he goes on 
with his main object. It is to tell the farmers that 
they are too quick sometimes to upset the balance of 
nature. They shoot the hawks and owls because now 
and then one takes a chicken or tries to, they stamp 
on the snakes, they let their boys practice on song- 
birds, and the result is that the rats, field mice and de- 
structive beetles multiply and become a real menace. 

“It is pretty true,’ he writes, “that we cannot 
have our cake and eat it too. For which reason I 
ceased long ago to shoot a hawk or an ow! or to stamp 
on a little snake in the grass. I dislike rats and mice 
and big beetles more than I do hawks, owls, and 
snakes. I would not shoot a songbird for a hundred 
dollars, not even if the law allowed it, for every such 
bird is a mighty defense against the rising tide of in- 
sects threatening to engulf the world, and against 
weeds that make gardening laborious. 

“And for some such reason I refuse to shoot a 
woodchuck save in self-defense. If the woodchucks 
would only keep to the woods where they are supposed 
to belong, I am sure we could get along together very 
amicably. But now and then one persists in tres- 
passing in my garden to nip the hearts out of the best 
cabbages, and then I have to do something about it, 
or else give up gardening.” 

He admits that he does not know what good wood- 
chucks are, but he says that he would hate to see any- 
thing disappear that is so much a part of the New 
England landscape. The woodchuck to him “‘is a 
philosopher who has acquired sufficient wisdom to be 
content with what he has and who can look upon the 
turmoil of life without becoming unduly excited about 
it.”’ Then, too, the woodchuck can endure adversity 
and “rise superior to all our bullying and buffeting, 
to get along in spite of guns and dogs and chemical 
warfare.”’ 

That one article paid me for my fifty cent invest- 
ment. More city people should take farm papers 
whether they want to prime literary pumps with them 
or not. Such papers take us into a world of real things. 
The New England Farmer carries on its masthead the 
words of George Washington, “Agriculture is the most 
healthful, most useful and most noble employment 
of man.” 

In any book on North American mammals, 
woodchucks take up much space. There are several — 
groups and many species. Young Toby who comes 
to our back door obviously is a rufescent woodchuck— 
marmota monax rufescens—the red on his under parts 
is much in evidence—it is a species “found in eastern 
North Dakota, central and southern Minnesota, Wis- 
consin and Michigan, southern Ontario and greater 
part of New York and higher parts of Massachusetts.” 
The New England woodchuck has less color and is 
slightly smaller. 

The food of woodchucks is put down as “vegeta-— 
tion of various kinds, grass, clover, crops, foliage of 
native species.” Nothing is said about the introduc. 
tion of bananas as part of the food supply of tat. 
The names used for the animal beside woodchuck ; are 
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marmot, ground hog and among the French Canadians 
“siffleur,”’ or whistler. The word woodchuck is in part 
from an Indian word, one form of which is “‘otchock.”’ 

I live close enough to farmers to understand 
their attitude to woodchucks. They are in the 
business of producing crops, and the woodchuck eats 
them. They have pride in making their meadows 
rich and productive, and the woodchuck digs holes in 
the meadow. Their horses have a hard time of it 
anyway and represent much capital, and now and 
then, in mowing, one steps into a woodchuck hole 
and breaks his leg. The garden often is their living, 
and the woodchuck comes in and helps himself. I 
have a deal of sympathy for the farmers with drought 
and flood to face, all kinds of obstacles in their path, 
children to educate and money worries. 

But one does not have a true picture of rural life 


Prophets of Darkness 


John Hus and Thomas Masaryk, 


Horace 


T was the sixth day of July in the year 1925. A 
large concourse was gathered from all over 
Czechoslovakia in the capital city of Prague. 

The national dignitaries were there. Masaryk, the 
President of the republic, with his cabinet, was there. 
It was a notable state occasion. 

Why were these multitudes gathered together? 
They were assembled to do honor to the memory of 
John Hus, who was burned at the stake in Constance 
on July 6, 1415. 

Why did they seek to honor the memory of John 
Hus? I quote in answer from the biographer of 
Thomas Masaryk. ‘His memory was the basis upon 
which modern Czechoslovakia should take its stand,” 
for Hus is the symbol of the soul of the republic. 

When, for instance, in 1915 Masaryk began his 
public campaign for the independence of Czecho- 
slovakia, he opened it by referring to John Hus as a 
revelation of the principles upon which the nation 
should seek to win its freedom, for he felt that Czecho- 
slovakian liberty was bound up with the principles of 
the Protestant Reformation. If, therefore, we un- 
derstand John Hus, we have one key to the character 
of Masaryk, the founder of the republic. If we 
understand the character of Masaryk, we have a key 
to the spirit of the young nation. 

Who was John Hus? 

We know very little about his early life, except 
that he was born the son of a peasant on July 6, 1369. 
We find him in his late teens at the University of 
Prague from which in his early twenties he received 
both his Bachelor’s and Master’s degrees. In those 
days Prague was one of the greatest universities in 
the world, ranking with Paris, Bologna and Oxford and 
with an enrollment of some thirty thousand students. 
To its courts there flocked learned men and students 
from all over Europe, attracted by the atmosphere of 
freedom that there prevailed. So great were his 
capacities that he soon became known as a. teacher, 
later becoming head of the department of philosophy, 
and at the age of thirty-three rector of the university. 


if he does not see that among the farmers there are in- 
creasing numbers who know what conservation means 
both for soil and wild life, many who have an eye for 
beauty, for a lovely landscape, a bluebird, a fox, a 
rose. They are not usually articulate, but their 
feelings run deep. 

And they are learning all the time about the re- 
lation of the red-tailed hawk to the snake in the grass, 
of the snake to the mouse and the mouse to— 

But here I must pause, for the Madame will be 
sure to read this and that family of deer mice made 
their bed out of the rose petals from the beautiful 
bunch of roses that a queen gave her some twenty 
years ago, and I must delay any high tribute to deer 
mice until things settle down a bit. 

As for Young Toby he has demonstrated that he 
can take care of himself. 


and Apostles of Light 


Prophets of Betrayed Czechoslovakia 
Westwood 


It was, however, upon his gifts as a preacher that 
his reputation was made. Great throngs gathered to 
hear him in the famous Bethlehem Chapel where, in 
the Czech language, he held forth upon the great issues 
of the day. He was a disciple of John Wycliffe, that 
fourteenth century Englishman who first gave to the 
English the Bible in their own tongue and who laid the 
foundation of the Reformation on English soil. Wy- 
cliffe, “The Morning Star of the Reformation,’’ was 
one of the free spirits of his age and a pronounced re- 
ligious liberal. 

It was a period of great controversy and upheaval 
in the life of Christendom. The papacy was divided, 
for there were two popes, each excommunicating the 
other. Men, therefore, began to question the validity 
of the papacy and the authority of Rome. The Church 
was corrupt. It was greedy in its desire for wealth and 
temporal power. Its priests were dissolute and lax in 
their morals. Men began to question the authority 
and validity of the priesthood. The wine of new learn- 
ing was beginning to take effect. The spirit of the 
Renaissance was in the air. Men were beginning to 
think for themselves. The torch of reason had been 
lighted and the rights of the individual conscience 
began to be discussed. Men, therefore, began to 
question not only the authority of the Church, but the 
soundness of its doctrines. The bugle notes of a new 
doctrine began to sound in the minds of men: “The 
just shall live—not by the authority of the Church but 
by faith, by the light that is within!” The masses 
were restless. The serfs were straining at their chains. 
The common people were beginning to rebel against 
the degradation of their poverty, especially when con- 
trasted with the luxury of the priesthood and nobility. 

Against this background, the voice of Wycliffe 
and his followers was heard, proclaiming the ancient 
gospel of Christ: ‘“The Spirit of the Lord is upon me, 
because he hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
to the poor. . . . to proclaim release to the captives, 
to set free the oppressed, to proclaim the acceptable 
year of the Lord.” 
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The teachings of Wycliffe spread to the University 
of Prague. John Hus became their most pronounced 
advocate. He challenged the papacy. He challenged 
the corruption and venality of the clergy. He chal- 
lenged the oppression of the poor. He exposed the fake 
miracles by which the Church kept its hold over the 
people. He was very bitter in his condemnation of 
the sale of indulgences, by which men purchased the 
right to sin. Above all, he proclaimed religious lib- 
erty. Men must read the Scriptures and in the light 
of their reason, interpret and follow them, rather than 
pope or priest. And to cap the climax, he proclaimed 
a new doctrine of the Church. He declared, in effect, 
that the true church was not in the rule of priest or 
pope but only where the spirit of Christ was humbly 
and sincerely revealed. 

Naturally, Hus soon ran into difficulties. Wycliffe 
had been condemned as a heretic. And now his 
books were ordered to be publicly burned, as several 
hundred of them were burned in the courtyard of the 
archbishop in Prague. Whereupon Hus lifted his 
voice in protest, with the inevitable result that he was 
not only forbidden to preach, but excommunicated. 
But he would not be silenced. The populace and no- 
bility rallied round him, and he continued to proclaim 
his doctrine. 

Finally he was constrained to flee from Prague 
and sought refuge in the fortified castles of some of the 
nobles. 

At last he was ordered to appear before a general 
council at Constance and, provided with a “safe 
conduct”’ from the Emperor, he arrived there in 
November 1414. The Emperor’s ‘“‘safe conduct,” 
however, was only a scrap of paper, and soon after his 
arrival he was thrown into prison by the cardinals— 
not only thrown into the lowest and filthiest dungeons 
and chained hand and foot to the wall, but subjected 
to the cruelest treatment. After several months he 
was brought to trial. How courageous he was before 
bis accusers! How outspoken! He refused to recant. 
finally he was condemned as a heretic to be burned, 
and on July 6, 1415, was led to the stake. They stripped 
him of his priestly robes. They placed a paper miter 
on his head painted with devils and inscribed with the 
words ‘‘Arch Heretic.”” They tied him to the stake. 
They piled the faggots round him, even as he uttered 
the prayer, ‘‘Lord Jesus Christ, I wish to bear most 
patiently and humbly for thy Gospel’s sake and the 
preaching of thy Word this dire, ignominious and cruel 
death,” and praying forgiveness for his false accusers, 
and with the last words of Christ upon his lips, 
“Father, in Thy hands I commend my spirit,’ he 
passed into the Great Beyond. 

They gathered and threw his ashes into the 
Rhine, lest they might be scattered abroad. 

But the following year over four hundred and fifty 
Czech and Moravian nobles banded together to pro- 
tect free preaching. 

It was the torch held aloft by John Hus that set 
the soul of Luther on fire. And while in the Hussite 
wars the nation lost its liberty, the spirit of John Hus 
was ever kept alive—and, nearly five centuries after, 
fired the heart and brain of Thomas Masaryk and 
through him led Czechoslovakia to a new birth of 
freedom. 


The story of Thomas Masaryk reads like a second 
edition of From Log Cabin to White House. In the 
future annals of mankind he will rank with George 
Washington as the Father of his Country and with 
Abraham Lincoln as the Great Emancipator. He 
was a true Czechoslovakian, born in 1850, the son of 
a Slovakian father and a Czech mother. His father 
was a humble coachman on the imperial estates. By 
dint of very great sacrifice on the part of his mother, 
he received a rudimentary education, for she hoped 
that she might make a schoolmaster of him, but owing 
to the extreme poverty of his parents, he was appren- 
ticed to a village blacksmith at the age of thirteen. 
He became skillful in the trade and that seemed his 
destiny. Through the interest of a friend, however, 
he became a pupil teacher and started on an academic 
career. From the age of thirteen onwards he earned 
his own living, working his way through the equivalent 
of our high schools and later through the University 
of Vienna, into which he matriculated at the age of 
twenty-two. His struggles with poverty were almost 
beyond compare. During this period two things hap- 
pened to him. He broke from Roman Catholicism. 
He became conscious of the great history of the Czech 
people and there was born in his soul the desire for its 
freedom from the Austrian yoke. On obtaining his 
doctorate in philosophy, he continued his studies at 
Leipzig. While there he met an American by the name 
of Charlotte Garrigue. They became engaged. He 
followed her to the United States. They were mar- 
ried in the Unitarian church in Brooklyn and returned 
to Vienna, where he became lecturer in philosophy. 

In 1882, after much pressure by the Czech mem- 
bers of the Austrian parliament, a Czech university 
was established at Prague and Masaryk was called to 
its faculty. He immediately became popular with his 
students, who liked his frank, open manner and his 
insistence that the purpose of education was to open 
the eyes of the mind to truth. And for a while his path 
of life seemed to run smoothly. 

Then came an incident that not only made him 
the most noted and discussed figure among the Czechs, 
but revealed the manner of man he really was. 

On the Saturday before Easter 1899, the body of a 
girl of nineteen was found by the side of a road with a 
knife wound in her throat. A Jewish youth by name 
Hilsner was suspected, brought to trial and found 
guilty. The theory of the prosecution was that the 
murder was a ritual murder and that the girl’s blood 
had been required for. some Jewish religious service. 
On appeal, however, the ritual theory was not sus- 
tained by evidence and the court ordered a fresh trial. 
Meanwhile, in some woods near the scene of the 
previous murder, the skeleton of another girl was 
found, and it was alleged that Hilsner must have been 
the murderer in this case also. Immediately waves of 
anti-Semitism swept all over the empire and the Czech 
papers broke out into terrible denunciations of the 
Jews. Violence also occurred in many forms. Jewish 
houses were wrecked, Jewish cemeteries were violated, 
Jewish funeral processions were molested and every 
indignity was heaped upon the Jews asa people. Only 
a few stood out against the popular clamor and among 
them, of course, Masaryk. In the midst of the popular 
fury, he not only spoke out against the folly of anti- 
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Semitism but pleaded for fair play for Hilsner, exam- 
ining the evidence and coming to the conclusion that 
he had been falsely accused. A storm of popular fury 
raged around his head. He was described as a hireling 
of the Jews, a spy in their pay and for a time, as fre- 
quently before, when for the sake of his convictions 
he stood alone, he became the most hated and reviled 
man in the country. The whole nation turned against 
him; even his students broke up his classes and his 
lectures had to be suspended. So intense was the 
feeling that at one time he packed his goods to leave 
the country. But he stood by his principle that truth 
must be served at all costs, and though at the moment 
he was hated, this very quality of truthfulness, when 
the fury of the storm had passed, made him the most 
loved man in the country. 

We cannot go into the details of his life. He en- 
tered many fields of human endeavor in addition to 
that of teaching, but his chief activities were those of 
journalism and politics. This last led him into the 
Austrian parliament as a representative of the Czech 
people. His rugged honesty, his fearlessness and dis- 
interestedness soon won recognition and so a quarter 
of a century passed. Meanwhile, he had one motive— 
the liberation of his people from Germanization and 
the Austrian yoke. By the time the Great War 
broke out, he was not only the most loved but the most 
trusted man in his country. 

The story of his activities during the war is one of 
the greatest romances and epics of all history. Single- 
handed, his life every moment in jeopardy from the 
hangman’s noose or the firing squad, this man began a 
campaign for the liberation of his people. He visited 
many lands, saw the leading statesmen in each of the 
Allied countries, and not only won their confidence 
but the promise of their support. He even maneuvered 
to bring his people in on the side of the Allies. The 
tale of how he managed to create a battalion of Czech 
soldiers out of Czech prisoners who had been captured 
by the Russians, how they marched across Russia 
and Siberia until they reached Vladivostok and of how 
he brought them by ship and land to the Allied front, 
is one of the greatest single feats in human records. 
By August, 1918, he had won the recognition of 
Britain, France and the United States for Czechoslo- 
vakia as a nation, and November 14 just after the 
signing of the Armistice, a national assembly met in 
Prague which by popular acclamation proclaimed 
Masaryk the President of the republic. He was in 
the United States at the time, where he had come to 
plead Czechoslovakia’s cause. He left it, recognized 
as one of the great figures in the contemporary life of 
mankind. 

Little more remains to be told. The history of the 
little republic during the intervening years is well 
known. By the power of his personality he welded it 
into a nation, socially enlightened, financially stable 
and a model among the democracies upon the earth. 
For seventeen years he served it as its beloved Presi- 
dent, regarded everywhere as the Father of his people. 
Two years before his death, on his retirement, a grate- 
ful nation gave him $600,000, which sum he imme- 
diately gave away to be used as a trust fund for re- 
search in the treatment of cancer. When he died on 
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mourned universally as one of the most enlightened 
statesmen of all time. Over a million people from 
all over the country crowded into Prague for his 
funeral and thousands, unable to find shelter, stood in 
the streets overnight. Thus passed one of the world’s 
noblest sons, whose glory will shed the splendor of its 
light over the pages of centuries yet unborn. 

We cannot forget, nor may we forget, the spirit of 
dictatorship with its callous contempt not only of the 
values of life but of life itself, is still mighty and holds 
sway over the destinies of millions upon the face of the 
earth. Nor may we forget that a terrible price has 
been paid, and it has been paid to the spirit of dic- 
tatorship! The story of Masaryk and his people is a 
brave tale, but now it seems that it has been told in 
vain. 

That is why, in this study of ‘‘Prophets of Darkness 
and Apostles of Light,” I have spoken of John Hus and 
Thomas Masaryk. For as I have meditated upon the 
story of their careers, it occurs to me that not only do 
they symbolize and epitomize the soul of a brave people, 
but they illustrate eternal principles to which we need 
to hold fast in this hour. Strange enough, both John 
Hus and Masaryk called themselves realists. And 
they called themselves realists because they believed 
implicitly that there was something real and enduring 
beneath the flux and change of events. Read the life 
of John Hus and you discover that again and again he 
knew that he might go down in defeat and that his 
enemies would triumph. Indeed he knew, long before 
he went to the Council of Constance, that the probable 
outcome of the whole thing would be that he would 
be put to death. But to him, his death in itself was a 
trivial thing and of littke moment. The important 
thing, whatever his personal fate, was that he should 
bear witness to the truth, that he should stand by 
that which was real, for there was something perma- 
nent and enduring above the accidents of the im- 
mediate hour, and that even though he was destroyed, 
this would live on. The same was true of President 
Masaryk. Throughout his whole mature life he was 
always indifferent to his personal fate. When he stood 
out against popular opinion on the question of the 
innocence of a Jew, he knew full well that his career 
might be utterly ruined, but the real thing was not his 
career, but that he should be a brave warrior in the 
lists of truth. That alone mattered. All else was of 
no avail. So also, when he set out on behalf of the 
independence of his nation as an expression of democ- 
racy, he knew full well that he might be hanged as a 
traitor, or shot with his back to a wall. His steps were 
dogged by spies and many and subtle were the at- 
tempts made upon his life. Again and again, it ap- 
peared that he might fail in his mission, and indeed 
there were moments when it seemed, even to him, that 
he could not succeed. But when we get right down 
beneath the surface of his life, when we study the man 
himself, we are impressed with this fact: failure as 
failure, success as success, mattered little. There was 
something more precious to him than even the inde- 
pendence of his nation, more important than the es- 
tablishment of a democratic government, namely that 
in his own life he should bear witness to the value of 
independence and that in his personal character he 
should reveal the democratic spirit. And always he 
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governed himself by this rule, ‘““What I accomplish 
in the long run may matter little, but what I am mat- 
ters all.” 

His lifelong motto, the motto he chose as the 
symbol of the republic, was ‘““Truth will Prevail.’ 

Long after the might of Hitler has descended into 
oblivion and shame, the example of Czechoslovakia 
will continue to enthuse the hosts of humanity as they 
go onward—for they will go onward—onward the 
fulfillment of the dream of democracy. 


* * * 


LABOR DAY WEEK END AT FERRY BEACH 
' Laurence Shorey 


ERRY BEACH was the scene of the Labor Day Week End 
Conference sponsored by the Young People’s Christian 
Union of the Universalist Church and the American Committee 
of the International Religious Fellowship, of which the Y. P. 
C. U. and the Y. P. R. U. of the Unitarian Church are member 
groups. There was a large attendance of Universalists and a few 
Unitarians. 

The conference opened on Friday afternoon with registration. 
The first assembly was the keynote address following supper, 
given by Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, new minister of the Ports- 
mouth, N. H., Universalist church. This was held at the grove 
with Dana Klotzle, vice-president of the National Y. P. C. U. 
and chairman of the conference, presiding. Mr. Rodehaver’s 
subject was ‘“‘Can We Build a Christian Social Order?”’ 

The recreational period at Rowland Hall was under the di- 
rection of Gordon McKeeman of Lynn. Laurence Shorey of 
Portsmouth, N. H., chairman of the American I. R. F. commit- 
tee, led the friendship circle on the beach. 

On Saturday Miss Jeanne Morris of Portland, Me., led 
morning chapel service. 

Rev. Emerson Schwenk of Saugus, Mass., conducted the 
first class on ‘‘Problems Facing Youth Today.’’ Many questions 
were discussed as to the attitude toward present-day problems, 
with particular emphasis on that toward war. 

Miss Emily Morrison of West Hartford, Conn., was in charge 
of the course relating to problems facing young people’s or- 
ganizations. Many helpful ideas were brought out by the various 
unioners present. 

The third class, originally planned for ‘““World Youth Prob- 
lems,’”’ had to be changed, as Donald Harrington of Waltham, 
Mass., and his wife, Vilma Szantho Harrington, formerly a Uni- 
tarian minister in Rumania, were unable to be present. The first 
day the work of the International Religious Fellowship was ex- 
plained. A few of those present had been at some of the con- 
ferences and they gave an interesting story of what had taken 
place at them. Laurence Shorey gave a brief summary of what 
the I. R. F. stands for, and spoke of attending the first inter- 
national conference held in Copenhagen, Denmark, in 1934. 
Dorothy Etz mentioned the 1986 conference at Star Island. 
Howard H. Searles of Marlborough, Mass., told of the conference 
held the following year in Oxford, while Miss Anne Withington 
of New Castle, N. H., and Somerville, Mass., spoke of the Leer- 
sum meeting last year. Miss Marjorie P. Upton of Salem, Mass., 
told of the work which had been done by the American committee, 
of which she is a member, stressing the largely attended meeting 
held in the Arlington Street Church, Boston, early in the year. 

The banquet was held on Saturday evening and the manage- 
ment outdid themselves to make it one of the best ever held at 
Ferry Beach. Dana Klotzle acted as toastmaster. Dr. Roger F. 
Etz brought the greetings of the Ferry Beach Park Association. 
The principal speaker of the evening was Dr. Henry R. Rose of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., who has been spending the summer at South 
Harpswell, Me. Following the banquet dancing was enjoyed at 
Rowland Hall, the day’s activities concluding with a friendship 
circle under the leadership of Miss Priscilla Wright of Newton 
Centre, Mass. 


On Sunday morning the discussion group under the leader- 
ship of Mr. Schwenk held a meeting, and this was followed by 
the regular church service. Rev. George H. Thorburn, Jr., of 
Biddeford, Me., was the speaker. Assisting in the service were 
Rev. Howard Gilman of Little Falls, N. Y., Rev. Emerson 
Schwenk and Dr. Etz. Dinner was served at one o’clock, and 
arrangements were made so that the radio speech of King George 
of England was heard during the meal. 

Afternoons at the conference were kept free for recreation. 
There were various activities in which members participated, but 
most popular of all was the beach. The high breakers were a de- 
light to all. 

At 5 o’clock, the I. R. F. group met in charge of W. Edwin 
Collier of Philadelphia, Pa., who has been spending the summer 
at Kittery Point, Me. A member of the Ethical Culturist group 
of Philadelphia, he was formerly a Church of England minister 
and now holds Unitarian fellowship. He is a native of England 
and his presence brought an international aspect to the con- 
ference. Interested in the movement of ‘Union Now’’ he de- 
scribed graphically that plan for the federation of the principal 
democracies of the world. In the evening Miss Morrison’s class 
assembled and this was followed by an organ recital, given by 
Earl W. Dolphin of Lynn, Mass. Movies taken at Ferry Beach 
were shown by Mr. Brooks, followed by slides of Ferry Beach, of 
the Clara Barton Camp at Oxford, Mass., and scenes at the 
World Fair, shown by Lester Nerney of Attleboro, Mass. During 
this period a break in the program was made for those who 
desired to listen to the speech broadcast by President Roosevelt. 
A radio was hooked up in Rowland hall for the purpose. A 
bonfire on the beach, followed by a friendship circle, brought 
the official activities of the day to a close. Fenwick Wheeler of 
Wakefield, Mass., led the circle. 

The final day of the conference began with morning chapel 
in Rowland Hall in charge of Rev. Howard Gilman. Miss Mor- 
rison held her final class, and this was followed by the world 
problems class. A brief discussion of the International Religious 
Fellowship was given and then Mr. Schwenk, pinch hitting, gave 
an enlightening talk on Co-operatives. 

Dinner brought the first annual Labor Day conference to a 
close, after a most successful three-day session. Many tarried 
during the afternoon to enjoy the sunshine, which had been lack- 
ing the two previous days. This brought the season’s activities 
at Ferry Beach to a close, the Young People’s institute having 


opened the season in July. 
* * * 


NEW HAMPSHIRE CONVENTIONS 
Arthur A. Blair 


HE New Hampshire conventions began on September 8 and 
continued till the 12th. Nearly a hundred, young people 
gathered at the Universalist church in Manchester for their 
annual convention, opening with a banquet. The speaker was 
the Rev. Allan I. Lorimer of the Franklin Street Congregational 
Church of Manchester. He gave a splendid talk, telling his 
young hearers that like the old Ford that he once saw stuck in the 
mud in Virginia and refused to be moved even by a mule and two 
men, so this old world seems stuck now and it is going to take the 
combined efforts of us all, especially the young, to move it up- 
ward out of the slough of despond. Following the banquet there 
was dancing and the day closed with a candlelight service. 

Next day the young people were on hand bright and early to 
attend to the business of the convention, which they transacted 
with dispatch and intelligence. The president, F. Russell Span- 
gler of Concord, not being able to be present at this session, sent 
his wife to preside, which she did with grace and dignity. Among 
the items of business was the passage of a resolution favoring field 
work and the publishing of a paper. Dana Klotzle of Haverhill, 
Mass., gave the greetings of the National Union and President 
George E. Danforth brought the greetings of the State Conven- 
tion. After lunch the young people united with the Sunday 
School Association in listening to the Rev. Martin L. Goslin of 
Newton, Mass., as he told the story of his visit to the Holy Land. 
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The young people elected the following officers: President, F. 
Russell Spangler, Concord; vice-president, Betty Burnham, 
Nashua; secretary, William McLean, Manchester; treasurer, 
John Wiggin, Portsmouth; adviser, the Rev. Myles Rodehaver, 
Portsmouth. The young people set the standard of their conven- 
tion high. Miss Alice Harrison of Lynn gave an interesting and 

helpful talk on “Y. P. C. U. Problems.” 

The Sunday School convention began Saturday afternoon 
and continued through the evening. The feature of the afternoon 
session was the panel discussion on “‘Teaching Religion Creat- 
ively.” The members of the panel were the Rev. A. W. Alten- 
bern, Woodsville, the Rev. Harold E. Mayo, Winchester, the 
Rev. Ernest T. Marble, Nashua, and the Rev. Myles Rodehaver, 
Portsmouth. It was interesting and instructive. 

In the evening the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell of Concord led the 
devotional service and conducted a consecration service for the 
teachers. After this Miss Ann McWeeney of the high school staff 
in Nashua gave a very instructive talk on “Choric Speaking.” 
Her audience aided her in illustrating how choric speaking may 
be carried out. The officers elected were as follows: President, 
the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell; vice-president, Mrs. Sarah Mercer, 
Nashua; secretary, Mrs. Manley Morgan, Concord; and treas- 
urer, the Rev. Myles Rodehaver, Portsmouth. The attendance 
was not large but the meetings were worth while and those who 
attended received much good. 

| The Women’s Missionary Association held its meeting on 

Monday afternoon with a good attendance. The president, 
Mrs. Mary D. Randall, presided. Reports were made and plans 
for the future discussed. Miss Gertrude Whipple of Pawtucket, 

-R. I., gave a fine address. Officers elected were: President, Mrs. 
J. Wayne Haskell, Concord; vice-president, Mrs. Sidney J. 
Willis, Manchester; secretary, Mrs. Arthur H. Britton, Con- 
cord; treasurer, Mrs. Florence Fisher, Manchester. 

The State Convention commenced its convention Sunday 
morning with a service of worship conducted by the Rev. Sidney 
J. Willis of Manchester. The sermon, ‘‘The Peace of God,’’ was 
preached by the Rev. J. Wayne Haskell. A special offering for 
the Gunn Ministerial Relief Fund was taken. Holy communion 
was administered by Mr. Willis and Dr. Arthur A. Blair. Many 
spoke of the impressiveness of the morning service. At three 
o'clock a goodly number gathered in the church to attend a 
conference led by Dr. Robert Cummins, Many questions were 
asked regarding our denominational policy and much informa- 
tion was received. After this conference the ministers held a 
conference with Dr. Cummins, which was instructive and helpful. 
In the evening the Rev. Garfield Morgan of Lynn gave a stirring 
address on “The Challenge of the New Day.” This was a fitting 
close to an eventful day. 

Monday morning the convention entered upon its business 
session. The greeting on behalf of the churches of the city was 
given by the Rev. William D. Rowlands, president, Manchester 
Ministerial Association, who was most cordial in his welcome. 
The welcome in behalf of the church was given by Samuel P. 
Hunt, president of the Manchester society. This speech will linger 
long in the minds of those who heard it. Several amendments 
‘to the constitution and bylaws were adopted, among them one 

iving the convention church a legal status among the churches 
the state and providing for its representation at the state con- 
ention. Another legalized the employment of a superintendent 
ippointed by the executive committee. Another provided for 
e membership of those who have served five years on the execu- 
ive committee or the committee of fellowship. Among the 
recommendations reported by the chairman of that committee, 
the Rey. B. F. McIntire, was one endorsing the executive com- 
mittee’s action in giving money only to those students in our 
heological schools who have completed one year of study satis- 
factory to the dean and to the executive committee, and in de- 
landing a note given by the student for each year’s aid received 
ich shall be liquidated as soon as possible after graduation. 
Another recommendation urged the churches to pay the 
spenses of their minister to the Washington Convention. An- 
her endorsed the work of the Publishing House and The Chris- 


tian Leader, urging that we purchase our books at the Publishing 
House and try to extend subscriptions to the Leader. Another 
endorsed the efforts of Dr. Cummins and the trustees of the 
General Convention in an attempt to form new churches, and 
urged the state superintendent and the executive committee to 
give attention to the matter. A resolution expressing opposition 
to state gambling was adopted. Two resolutions apropos the 
war in Europe were passed by the convention: the first re- 
affirmed the stand of the Universalist Church in regard to war— 
no member of the Universalist Church in good standing shall 
have his membership or standing jeopardized by reason of his 
conscientious objection to war as a measure of settling national 
and international conflicts; and the second advocated resistance 
to all hysteria and pressure which might draw the United States 
into the conflict, bearing in mind the great contribution which 
the United States can make tomorrow toward an equable adjust- 
ment among nations and in rehabilitation assistance to the suf- 
fering people. 

The convention closed with a banquet served by the ladies 
of the Manchester church. Splendid messages were brought by 
the Rev. John Nicol Mark of Arlington, Mass., and the Rev. 
Harold H. Niles of Bridgeport, Conn. This was one of the best 
conventions ever held in the state. Harmony and good will pre- 
vailed and all seemed interested in seeing our church go forward. 

The following officers were elected: President, Hon. George 
E. Danforth; vice-president, Arthur H. Britton; treasurer, Rob- 
ert N. French; secretary, Dr. Arthur A. Blair; member of the 
executive committee, Mrs. Mary D. Randall; Fellowship Com- 
mittee, the Rev. Clarence B. Etsler, Claremont, the Rev. Barron 
F. McIntire, Marlboro, Guy L. Shorey, Gorham, Henry A. 
Stevens, Manchester, and Dr. Arthur A. Blair, Nashua; preacher 
of the occasional sermon, the Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, Ports- 
mouth, alternate, the Rev. Albert W. Altenbern, Woodsville; 
place of meeting, Concord. Dr. Blair was elected trustee of the 
Publishing House. 


* * * 


SILENCE 


Silence is a net which holds many things. There is a mo- 
ment after a song is sung, when silence seems full of music; when 
the thought remembers the sounds’ wonders. 

Silence is so much more than the absence of all sound. In 
a green valley, the silence is a kind of golden dream in which the 
imagination lingers. But in the high places, where the moun- 
tains lift their heads above the clouds, silence is a cool hand laid 
on the heart, a deep river seen far off. On the vast desert, under 
the dome of stars, silence is a deep well in which we gaze. On 
the blue sea silence is full of rhythm, and the eyes follow the tides, 
and seek the pathways hidden from the sun, far below the water- 
surface where an unknown silence dwells. 

Silence broken can be a lovely thing. The brittle snow 
breaking under the foot breaks the silence of the winter day, 
and in the sound is the echo of frost and the music of cold. In 
autumn, one leaf falling wakes the stillness, and drifts through 
the blue shadow of smoke like a quiet word said. In summer 
the white fountain makes a pattern of sound against the dark 
stone, against the languid hour. And in spring the first bird- 
note wakes the heart, after the long silence of the winter season. 

Silence is a gift offered for solace. When the world’s music 
breaks too much upon the sense, silence offers its healing inter- 
lude. With no texture, no color, no sound—silence is a net 
which holds many things.—Christian Science Monitor. 


* * * 


One of the unusual items discovered by research workers 
for the Historical Records Survey of the W. P. A. in the records 
of the Third Parish in Goucester, now known as the Annisquam 
Universalist Society, is an entry, signed by Rev. B. H. Clark, 
in 1848, which reads: ‘‘My connection with the parish terminated 
on this day. The cause of the dissolution is not yet clearly 
ascertained, but it is generally alleged to be heresy, but whether 
on my part or on the part of the parish remains unsettled! 
Probably ‘time will tell’.”’ 
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THREE CONVENTION 
CONFERENCES 


Have you heard about the school at 
Riverside Church, New York City, about 
the excellent work that is being done there? 
And if so, have you wished that you might 
sometime visit it? If you are a church 
school teacher your answer is probably 
affirmative. 

At the Washington Convention, in the 
conference period on Tuesday morning, 
Oct. 17, 10.00-10.50 a. m., in the Pan- 
American room, a movie will be shown 
called ‘‘Children Learn about Their Neigh- 
bors.”’ This has been taken at Riverside 
Church and shows teachers and parents 
getting ready for a project with a group of 
third grade boys and girls, then the young- 
sters themselves in action—exploring, 
thinking, learning, growing. A discussion 
of the picture will follow, led by Mrs. 
Tracy M.. Pullman of Salem, secretary 
of the G.S. 8. A. 

At the same hour on Wednesday, and in 
the same place, persons wishing to discuss 
the important matter of parent education, 
ways in which the church may reach and 
interest parents, will meet for a conference 
with Miss Susan M. Andrews, executive 
director of the G.S.S. A. 

The third conference sponsored by this 
Association is scheduled for Thursday, 
again at 10.00 a. m., in the Pan-American 
room, and Rey. Max A. Kapp, G.S.S. A. 
president, will be its leader. ‘“‘Adult Edu- 
cation in Our Churches” will be the sub- 
ject. Supplementing the discussion will 
be an exhibit of books and other available 
materials in this field, to which the church 
is giving increasing attention these days. 


* * 


AN EXCELLENT COURSE FOR 
ADULTS 


Christian Ethics. Fall quarter of The 
Helper. By Clinton Lee Scott. (Uni- 
versalist Publishing House. 20 cents 
single copy, 15 cents each, four or more 
copies.) 

Some months ago Dr. Scott, having 
agreed to teach a course on ‘Christian 
Ethics” at the Universalist Mid-West 
Institute, relayed to this reviewer the 
question, ‘‘What Is Christian Ethics?” 
The question was arresting (as it was 
doubtless meant to be!). In the first quar- 
ter of the 1939-1940 issues of The Helper 
Dr. Scott, in thirteen lessons, brings real- 
istic answer to this question which has 
long awaited clarifying interpretation. 

In tracing the meaning and scope of 
ethics, Dr. Scott notes that Christian 
ethics is not all Christian in origin but 
“the product of many cultures, and the 
winnowed experience of many centuries.” 
Noting Jesus’ emphasis upon the worth of 
persons, ‘‘the law of love,’ and the rela- 


tionship between religion and ethics, Dr. 
Seott weighs “Ethics in Family Life,’’ 
“Ethical Problems of Industrial America,’’ 
“The Lag of Public Morals Behind Private 
Morals,” ‘‘The Ethics of Democracy,’ 
“The Ethics of Education,’ “Creative 
Ethics,” ete., and states that ‘‘whatever 
touches personality is rendered thereby 
subject to ethical inquiry and appraisal.” 
He issues a call for “‘intelligent thinking 
and systematic attention to bring about a 
moral order that shall match the high 
achievements of scientific progress.” 

The author’s style is clear and gripping, 
admirably suited for the classes and dis- 
cussion groups for which the study is par- 
ticularly designed. His words seem quietly 
painted against a backdrop of historical 
understanding and appreciation. 

Dr. Scott’s ‘Christian Ethics” is a 
significant addition to the publications of 
liberal religion. 

Edna P. Bruner. 


* * 


RECOMMENDATIONS COMMITTEE 


Important itself, with important work 
to do, is the recommendations committee 
which will report at our Washington Con- 
vention. These men and women, repre- 
senting different sections of the country 
and different points of view, are giving 
careful thought to ways in which the 
General Sunday School Association may 
improve and extend its usefulness. Have 
you sent in your suggestion yet? The 
chairman will be happy to receive it. 

Mrs. Ellsworth C. Reamon, Chairman, 
736 Livingston Ave., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Dr. C. Clare Blauvelt, Pasadena, Calif. 

Rev. Edna P. Bruner, Waterloo, Ia. 

Rey. Donald B. F. Hoyt, Brattleboro, 
Vt. 

Asa M. McCain, Washington, D. C. 

Mrs. S. G. MeGowin, Chapman, Ala. 
Carl Newlin, Hutsonville, Ill. 

Albert C. Niles, Henderson, N. Y. 

Dr. John M. Ratcliff, Boston, Mass. 

Rev. Myles W. Rodehaver, Portsmouth, 
INEp ete 

Mrs. Virginia G. Weir, Detroit, Mich. 

Mrs. W. Clinton Williams, Attica, O. 


* * 


GIVE CHILDREN A CHANCE 


Much of the preparation for the opening 
of church has to do with getting ready for 
the children. Teachers have studied at 
summer institutes, numerous textbooks 
have been reviewed, methods and materials 
have received consideration. An all-day 
institute will be held on Saturday for fur- 
ther consideration of the educational pro- 


gram. 
The chairman of the department, the 
superintendents, teachers, officers and 


ministers, since vacation began have not for 


one day forgotten their responsibility to 
the children when church should resume 
services in September. 

Any member of the congregation who has 
ever taken an active part in the educa- 
tional program of the church knows how 
much thought and labor go into prepara- 
tion for the year’s beginning. They feel 
justified in urging parents to respond to a 
similar measure of interest in their chil- 
dren’s religious education. No church in 
the city places larger emphasis on its 
educational program than ours, none has 
a better teaching staff, and none shares 
with us the educational technique based 
on historical and scientific facts. Parents 
are counseled to give their children a 
chance for a religious education which will 
stand the test of later experience in the 
public school and university, an education 
in religion which can be of use in the 
process of intelligent and successful living. 
—From The Builder, weekly publication of 
the Universalist church, Peoria, Ill. 


* * 


FRANCES E. WILLARD 
1839-1939 


Sept. 28 marks the hundredth anniver- 
sary of the birth of Frances Willard. 
Born in Churchville, N. Y., she graduated 
in 1859 from Northwestern Female Col-- 
lege, taught and traveled for thirteen 
years, then became associated with the 
W. C. T. U., to which cause she devoted 
the remaining years of her life. She died 
in New York City in 1898. 

In the current issue of The Pilgrim High- 
road (a young people’s monthly) ‘is an 
informing article on Frances Willard by 
James 8. Ayars. It carries the caption, 
“They Called Her Frank,’ and beneath 
it this statement, ‘“‘That Frances Willard 
has become the symbol of temperance is 
perhaps unfortunate. For temperance was 
only part of her creed.” 


* * 


THE MURRAY GROVE INSTITUTE. 


In the midst of a howling New Jersey 
northeaster, the Murray Grove 1939 In- 
stitute convened on Tuesday evening, 
Aug. 29. Though the registration was 
small, the youthful group was especially 
gratifying in its sincerity and interest. It 
has been customary to hold the classes over 
Labor Day week end only, therefore the 
longer 1939 institute was an experimental 
departure which, if continued, will need 
building up and popularizing. 

Mrs. H. A. Hersey of Danbury, Conn., 
was the able dean of the institute, also 
teaching the missionary courses. During 
her class periods she presented the ideals of 
missionary service and its accomplishments. 
in building a more Christian world. One 
evening period Mrs. Hersey showed slides. 
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and moving pictures of the work of our 
Universalist enterprises here and abroad 
and also acquainted the group with the 
problem of the migrant worker. 

Rev. F. L. Leavitt, Jr., of Middletown, 
N. Y., newly elected president of the Y. P. 
C. U., taught four classes on young people’s 
work—in the field of education, service, 
recreation and worship. One afternoon 
the young people met on the porch to hear 
about and discuss the Lynn Convention. 

Dr. Robert Cummins, General Superin- 
tendent of Universalist Churches, present- 
ing the work of the General Convention, 
likened our church system to a democracy, 
not a dictatorship. His three classes were 
most profitable. 

Mrs. A. L. Simonson of Brewton, Ala., 
had charge of the religious education dis- 
cussions which were directed along lines 
of the teacher’s responsibility, the aims of 
religious education, materials and activi- 
ties, and methods of developing the worship 
experience in children. 

Days of wet weather failed to dampen 
the spirits of the instituters. Rev. A. L. 
Simonson, Murray Grove’s resident pastor, 
directed several evenings of fun and acted 
as host at a hamburger party at the Ballou 
House. He also had charge of the eve- 
ning worship which brought each day to a 
fitting close. 

A bystander, noting the small attend- 
ance, might have called the institute a 
failure, but the splendid interest and 
healthy curiosity exhibited, the happy in- 
formal sessions, the student-led morning 
devotions, will surely bear their fruit. We 
shall consider our efforts a success if, even 


The W. 


The address of the W. N. M. A. 


OUR CAMP DIRECTOR REPORTS 


Mrs. Gertrude Elsner, director of the 
Clara Barton Camp for Diabetic Girls, 
has made her report for the season. It is 
long—it is intensely interesting—and best 
of all it gives one unlimited courage to go 
forward with a service worthy of the Uni- 
versalist Church or any church. During 
the entire calendar year, consecrated 
thought and willing service go into this 
project. We do not help diabetic girls for 
ten weeks in the summer—we help them 
for twelve months of the year. Read the 
following paragraphs culled from Mrs. 
Elsner’s report and share the joy of ac- 
complishment with members of the W. N. 
M. A. executive board and of the Clara 
Barton Birthplace committee, an accom- 
plishment in which so many of you have 
shared and for which we send you our grate- 
ful thanks. 

“The camp season of 1939 has been most 
successful mentally, physically and finan- 
cially—mentally, because our worries have 
been few compared with last year; physi- 
cally, because a contented mind and con- 
genial companionship tend to keep a 


in small measure, we of the faculty have 
quickened the sense of individual responsi- 
bility, tolerance and brotherhood which 
seem so sorely lacking in our world. 
Florence W. Simonson. 


ao 


FOLKS AND FACTS 

“Ts the G. S. S. A. loan library used 
much?” someone once asked. That person 
should have been at 16 Beacon Street last 
Tuesday when Mrs. Stover, in addition to 
many other duties, mailed or gave out to 
visitors fifty-nine books, courses of study, 
pamphlets, ete. Each separate item calls 
for a typed entry on three cards—no small 
task by itself. 


The Universalist church school of 
Syracuse, N. Y., has changed the hour of 
its Sunday sessions from 12 noon to 9.45 
a.m. The minister, Dr. Ellsworth C. Rea- 
mon, reporting this in the G. S. S. A. 
office last week, added that the change was 
meeting with widespread approval of 
parents and pupils. 


* * 


If religion means much to you, live so 
that it will mean much to others. 


* * 


Two young schoolboys paid their first 
visit to the local museum and came home 
full. of enthusiasm over a skeleton dis- 
played there. They told their friends that 
they had seen a real skeleton of a real 
general. Asked to prove this, they declared, 
“There was his name underneath, Genera! 
Structure.’’—Eachange. 


N. M. A. 


is 16 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


healthy body; financially, because we have 
kept well under our budget—altogether 
a happy season. 

“We have had a particularly fine staff, 
efficient and friendly, especially friendly 
when you consider that eleven different 
dispositions and personalities having to 
live and work together for over ten weeks 
in one isolated spot, is not the easiest thing 
imaginable. 

“Our children, from the three-year-old 
kiddies to the adolescent girls, have been 
most interesting. They have had a 
glorious vacation and have shown marked 
improvement under fine care, happy en- 
vironment, and the fine air and sunshine of 
the North Oxford hills. One little girl, a 
ten-year-old youngster, was with us all 
summer. It was not easy for a ten-year-old 
to be separated from family and friends 
for such a length of time but she never 
complained, was always cheery, helpful 
and co-operative. At the end of the season 
she was awarded the prize for the best 
younger camper—an honor well deserved. 
We had a little four-year-old camper, a 
sweet, little golden-haired youngster who, 


in addition to being a diabetic, was deaf 
and dumb. She was exceptionally bright 
and learned to speak many words while 
with us. She showed much improvement 
physically, too. 

“We had thirty-six children in our first 
group, thirty-seven in the second, thirty- 
seven in the third, thirty-six in the fourth, 
and thirty-six in the fifth—182 altogether, 
but only 131 different children owing to 
the fact that several stayed longer than 
the two week period. They came from 
Massachusetts, Rhode Island, Connecticut, 
Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Georgia, 
Virginia, and two from Canada. 

“We have had many interesting and en- 
joyable visitors, including ministers, doc- 
tors, nurses and social workers; we had a 
group of girls, with their director and 
counselor, from a camp in Webster, and one 
Sunday in August a delegation from Quincy 
attended services at our Oxford church, 
and then came up to camp for a picnic 
lunch and visit. 

“We have attended church every Sun- 
day and during August the campers fur- 
nished the music at all the services at the 
Universalist church. Vesper services were 
held every Sunday evening in August on 
Sunset Hill under the direction of Rev. 
Harold Lumsden. 

“Every group went to Dr. Joslin’s farm 
for a Sunday afternoon. Here they rode on 
the hay cart, ran through the corn, rode 
horseback, and had some special treat 
served by the Joslin family. This is an 
outing enjoyed by every camper, also by 
Dr. Joslin, for he is interested in each 
child and finds much happiness in making 
the children happy. 

“We had a particularly happy day on 
the 4th of July. The dining room was 
decorated with red, white and blue, and at 
lunch each child received a fancy cap and 
a 4th of July favor. In the afternoon we 
had a costume parade, with prizes for 
the cutest, sweetest, most demure, most 
glamorous and most horrible costume. 
Then came fireworks in the evening and 
ice cream as a special treat. 

“For entertainments we have had a 
lawn party and fair, two plays and on the 
last night of camp an operetta, ‘Molly 
Be Jolly.’ These were well attended, es- 
pecially the operetta.” 

Mrs. Elsner appends a list of needs for 
another year. Their nature is such that 
they will have to be purchased by the 
committee instead of solicited, but with 
very careful management we may find a 
way to replace the old, leaky ice refrigerator 
in the kitchen with another ice refrigerator 
or a small electric one, and see that two 
new chairs are in the office next year so 
that Mrs. Elsner will not have to worry 
about accidents when her visitors use those 
which are in the administration building 
office now. Anyway, thanks to our good 
friends and able management, we close the 
camp solvent. 
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Among Our Churches 


Massachusetts Letter 


OST of the churches of old Bay State 

got off on Sept. 10 to a good start 

for a successful season. A- few places 

opened on Sept. 17, three of these being 

East Boston, Southbridge, and Assinippi in 
Norwell. 

Considerable improvements have been 
made during the summer recess in parish 
properties. In North Adams (Rey. Pliny 
A. Allen, pastor) the church auditorium 
has been thoroughly redecorated and an 
indirect lighting system installed. 

In Palmer, Rev. Frederic A. Mooney 
preached somewhere every Sunday during 
the summer with one exception, and that 
Sunday was spent at Ferry Beach at the 
Institute of Churchmanship. Members of 
the Men’s Club have been busy in various 
ways. A new ceiling has been put up in the 
dining hall, the roof of the church plant 
has been repaired and certain inside paint- 
ing has been done. These men are now 
planning to put a new oak floor in the din- 
ing room and vestibule. The church bulle- 
tin is being sponsored by the Y. P. C. U. 

Rev. George L. Mason, faithful member 
of the parish in Orange (Rev. Douglas H. 
Robbins, pastor) reports that on the Ist 
of September the church building was being 
painted. 

Rev. William C. Abbe at Medford 
Square has this word in the initial number 
of his calendar: “‘What a pleasure it was 
upon my return to Medford to find the 
church really transformed by paint both 
inside and out—changed even so easily 
into one of the most attractive buildings in 
the city.”” Both Mr. and Mrs. Abbe at- 
tended the Religious Education Conference 
in Durham, N. H., during the summer. 
Mrs. Abbe studied under Dr. Edna L. 
Acheson of Syracuse, N. Y., one of the fore- 
most leaders in religious education in this 
part of the country. Mr. Abbe attended 
lectures and conferences upon young 
people’s work. 

The old First Parish in Malden (Rev. 
Douglas Frazier, pastor) began its two 
hundred and ninety-first year when services 
were resumed on Sept. 10. A folder, 
specially got up, carried on the first page 
a picture of the church. 

Dr. Huntley did a similar thing for his 
church in Roxbury. A card was sent out 
to all parishioners with a sketch of the 
church and the announcement that the 
subject of the opening sermon would be 
“Accepting the Universe.” 

A good congregation greeted Dr. Robbins 
on the first Sunday of his new pastorate in 
Chelsea on Sept. 10. Dr. and Mrs. Rob- 
bins are located at County Road in Chel- 
sea. 

During the summer vacation, Rev. 
John Q. Parkhurst, new minister at Beacon 
Church, Brookline, made a survey of his 
parish. The names of the regular members 


were tabulated, residence noted, and cor- 
rections made, and a list of prospective 
parishioners drawn up. Services were 
resumed on Sept. 17. The home address 
of Mr. and Mrs. Parkhurst is Mason 
Manor, Mason Terrace, Brookline. 

On Sept. 1, Rev. Frank B. Chatterton 
of the Cambridge church brought out 
Number 4 of Volume 1 of The Open Door, a 
neat and attractive little eight-page bulle- 
tin designed for his people. A matter of 
general interest is the facts about the 
summer services held in the church through 
July. Some people had been doubtful as 
to the wisdom of regular Sunday morning 
worship services in a city church in the 
hot season. The attendance was: July 2, 
sixty-five; July 9, fifty-one; July 16, forty- 
six; July 23, fifty-seven; July 30, seventy- 
seven. Or an average of sixty. The 
church conducted a vacation school for two 
weeks with eight teachers. On July 24, 
fifty-five children enrolled. By the fourth 
day the total reached seventy. The school 
was in session each day from 9 to 12 
o’clock. 

Rev. Francis P. Randall of Brockton 
conducted services during July and August 
on seven Sundays at the little chapel on 
Point Independence, and one service in 
West Somerville. 

Due to delay in remodeling the interior 
of the church in North Weymouth, the 
opening service was held on Sept. 17 in- 
stead of Sept. 10. Rev. William E. Gard- 
ner, executive secretary of the National 
Y. P.C. U., is minister here. Owing to his 
marriage to Miss Priscilla Wright on Friday 
evening, Sept. 15, the preacher at the open- 
ing service was Rev. C. H. Emmons of the 
General Convention. The dedication ser- 
vice for the new chancel is planned for 
Sunday evening, Oct. 8. 

Rev. C. L. Eaton, pastor of the Ames- 
bury church, spent most of the summer 
recess at the home of a sister in Dover, 
N.H. He, however, returned to his parish 
half a dozen times. He was the guest for a 
week of Mr. and Mrs. David Bruce, and a 
brief visit was made to Ferry Beach. 
Preparatory to resumption of services two 
men of the parish made some needed re- 
pairs upon the steps and entrance to the 
church. 

In Lowell, Mass., the first service of 
the combined congregations of Grace 


Church News 


PERSONALS 
Mrs. Frederic W. Perkins has returned 
to Brookline, Mass., from South Brooks- . 
ville, Maine, where she spent the summer. 
The Orleans parish will pay their annual 
visit to the Provincetown parish Sept. 24. 
Dr. Coons will be the preacher. Morning 


Church and First Church was held on 
Sept. 10. The church has no settled pas- 
tor as yet and the preacher on that day 
was O. Herbert McKenney who served 
during the past year as assistant to Rev. 
Isaac Smith, now of Meriden, Conn. On 
Sept. 17 Dr. Coons, State Superintendent, 
was the preacher. A committee chosen to 
consider and recommend a new minister, 
consisting of R. W. Gage, G. W. Randall 
and H. Conklin from Grace Church, 
Marion S. Clark and Arthur Gilbert from 
the First Church, and Mrs. C. H. Wing and 
Mrs. D. H. McDowell from the Social 
Union, met with Dr. Coons after morning 
service. Dr. Clarence R. Skinner, former 
minister of Grace Church, will preach on 
Oct. 1. Dr. Skinner also will confer with 
the official committee upon his visit. 

In First Church, Worcester, (Rev. 
Joseph W. Beach, pastor), the September 
number of The Message, the first since 
“Restoration Sunday’? on June 18, re- 
ported that the response to the appeal 
made by the trustees on that day resulted 
in pledges amounting to almost $5,000. 
The follow-up campaign also proved fruit- 
ful. A great many of the pledges were paid 
promptly in full. Owing to extensive re- 
pairs, the September Sunday services are 
being held in the parish house. It is ex- 
pected that the main church will be ready 
for use on Oct. 1. Owing to these changes, 
the church school will not open before 
Oct. 1. After eighteen years’ service as 
organist, Mrs. Florence Pike Maynard 
resigned in June. The position has been 
filled by the appointment of Ralph M. 
Warren. The women’s organizations of 
the church combined in making a gift to 
the pastor of the six bound volumes of 
The Message, the official bulletin of the 
parish. These books, beautifully bound, 
cover the entire work of the church and the 
ministry of Dr. Tomlinson and of Mr. 
Beach down to the present time. 

In closing this letter it is again a privilege 
to report the good fortune which has be- 
fallen the Doolittle Home in Foxboro and 
Bethany Union in Boston. By the will 
of Miss Emma B. Swasey of the Hampton 
Court in Brookline, each institution will 
receive $5,000. Miss Swasey left $70,000 
to Greater Boston charities. Within the 
year the Doolittle Home has had gifts, in 
one case amounting to $10,000 and in 
another to $5,000. 


Leroy W. Coons. 


and Interests 


service will be followed by a box lunch ant 
social reunion. 


On Sept. 7 Miss Ethelwyn Blak 
treasurer of the Milford, Mass., chut 
school and a loyal Universalist, resigned 
librarian at the Milford Public 
which post she had occupied since 19: 
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Miss Blake was in an automobile accident 
in Framingham three months ago and as a 
result is still confined to her home. Her 
resignation ends a period of almost sixty 
years of her family’s librarianship. Her 
father, the late Nathaniel F. Blake, served 
as head of the library, with the exception 
of six years, from 1874 to 1925 and was 
trustee for fifty-one consecutive years. 


Rev. Richard H. Bird, Jr., pastor of the 
Church of the Good Shepherd, Universalist, 
Norwich, Conn., recently underwent an 
appendectomy. Rev. Joseph F. Cobb 
preached for him on Sept. 10. 


Edwin C. Hill in a recent broadcast 
dealt with country newspapers, especially 
the Vermont Standard, and gave much time 
to the celebration of the birthday of Mary 
Grace Canfield in Woodstock and to the 
verve, originality and fighting spirit of this 
well-known Universalist. 

Dr. Fred C. Leining, chairman, Dr. 
Robert Cummins, Dr. John M. Ratcliff, 
Miss Esther Richardson, Rev. Carl H. 
Olson, Dr. Ellsworth Reamon, A. Ingham 
Bicknell, Rev. Charles H. Emmons, 
Arthur Britton, Edgar T. Williams, Charles 
B. Ladd and Fred B. Perkins, officers and 
board members of the Universalist General 
Convention, met at the Parker House, 
Boston, Sept. 12-14. They were joined for 
a Wednesday forenoon session by Cornelius 
A. Parker, Dr. Emerson H. Lalone, Dr. 
G. H. Leining, Rev. John E. Wood, Dr. 
John van Schaick, Jr., George A. Upton 
and Dr. Flint M. Bissell of the Universalist 
Publishing House. 


Dr. Frederic W. Perkins began work 
Sept. 17 as supply preacher for the Church 
of Our Father, Detroit, Mich., for a few 
Sundays. 


Mrs. Arnold L. Simonson of Brewton, 
Ala., is spending a few weeks in Phila- 
delphia during the convalescence of her 
two children. Carol Lee, the younger 
daughter, was christened in the old Potter 
church at Murray Grove Aug. 20 by her 
father. 


* * 


PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 
W. U. M. S. of Massachusetts 


The Presidents’ Council will be held at 
Bethany Union on Sept. 28 at 10.30 a. m. 
As usual, all circle presidents and their 
secretaries or some other active member 
of their circle are invited to attend. 

The morning session will consist of re- 
ports of the 1939 Ferry Beach Institute of 
Churchmanship and Institute of World 
Affairs. Luncheon will be served at 12.30. 
In the afternoon the state chairman of 
Mission Study, Programs and Literature 
will present suggestions. There will also 
be a question period at which time the 


_ other state chairmen will answer questions 


} 
] 


regarding the work of their various com- 


_ mittees 


A pre-convention study will be an in- 


_ teresting and important feature of the day. 


_ This will be led by Mrs. Ezra Wood, na- 


. 
tional president, and Mrs. Daniel Taylor, 
promotional secretary. Due to the im- 
portant matters to be a part of the business 
of our Washington Convention in October, 
this study should command the attention 
and understanding of all members of our 
society. 
Luncheon reservations 
Sept. 25. Com. 0240. 
Elvyra Hamilton, 
Chairman of Public Meetings. 


* * 


by Monday, 


A TEMPERANCE ANNIVERSARY 


Temperance people in the vicinity of 
Boston will observe the one hundredth 
anniversary on Sept. 28 of the birth of 
Frances E. Willard, founder of the World’s 
Christian Temperance Union. Arrange- 
ments are being made for a dinner and get- 
together party. Rev. George L. Thomp- 
son of Randolph is chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge. 


* * 


ANNUAL MEETINGS TO BE HELD 
IN ROCHESTER 


“These Things Shall Be’’ is the theme 
song of the 114th sessions of the New York 
State Convention of Universalists, in the 
First Universalist Church, Rochester, 
Oct. 2, 3, 4 and 5. 

The annual meetings of the State Sun- 
day School Association will begin on 
Monday afternoon, Oct. 2. The programs 
will center on the intermediate depart- 
ment. A young people’s chorus, com- 
posed of young folks from neighboring 
Universalist churches, and the drama, 
“The Consecration of Sir Galahad,”’ pre- 
sented by young people of the Rochester 
church, will feature the evening program. 
A business session Tuesday morning will 
be followed by a conference on ‘‘Inter- 
mediate Methods and Materials,’ with 
Dr. Thomas Steed and Dr. Helen Mosher, 
both of Rochester, as speakers. At the 
afternoon session Dr. Angus H. MacLean 
of Canton will deliver an address on 
‘What Is the Gospel for Intermediates,”’ 
and Dr. Edna Acheson, Syracuse, will 
conduct a demonstration class. Following 
the banquet, Dr. F. O. Erb of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School will deliver an 
address. 

Wednesday will be Women’s Day, with 
reports from the officers of the Women’s 
State Missionary Society, the Women’s 
State Aid Association and the Metropolitan 
Women’s Alliance. Mrs. Ezra B. Wood, 
president of the Women’s National Mis- 
sionary Association, will be the speaker. 
The annual meeting of the Universalist 
ministers of the state will be held on 
Wednesday. At the morning session, Dr. 
W. Wallace Rose of Lynn, Mass., will 
speak on ‘The Administration of the City 
Church,” and Rey. Ralph Williamson, 
field representative of the Rural Institute 
for Religious Workers, will speak on “The 
Administration of the Rural Church.” 
Dr. David Rhys Williams and Rabbi 


Phillip S. Bernstein, Rochester, wil! be the 
speakers at the afternoon conference on 
“The Church in the World Crisis.”’ 

Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton 
will deliver the occasional sermon on 
Wednesday evening. Rev. Max A. Kapp, 
assisted by Dr. Frank Oliver Hall, will 
conduct the communion service. Dr. 
Bruce Swift of Buffalo will conduct the 
worship service. ¥ 

The business session of the convention 
will be held on Thursday, morning and 
afternoon, with reports from the various 
officers and committees. The offering of 
the churches for the Ministers’ Pension 
Fund always provides a feature of the 
morning session. At the close of the 
afternoon business session, the new pre- 
sentation of pictures on ‘What the Uni- 
versalist Church Is Doing” will be made. 
This is a new production with 1939 scenes, 
and will be presented in the form of the 
news reels of the movies. The banquet is 
the closing event, with Dr. W. Wallace 
Rose as the speaker. 

Reservations should be made through 
Mrs. Victor Russell, 186 Alexander Street, 


Rochester. 
* * 


DENOMINATIONAL CALENDA™ 


1939-1940 

1939 

July 5-9. 50th Anniversary of the Y. P. 
C. U. at Lynn, Mass. 

July 9-15. Young People’s Institute at 
Ferry Beach. 

July 15-22. Religious Education Institute 
at Ferry Beach. 

July 16-23. Mid-West Institute at Shaka- 
mak State Park, Indiana. 

Aug. 12-19. Institute of Churchmanship 
at Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 19-26. Institute of World Affairs at 
Ferry Beach. 

Aug. 29-Sept. 1. Joint Institute at Murray 
Grove. 

Sept. 4. Labor Sunday. 

Oct. 16-20. Biennial Sessions of Univer- 
salist General Convention, General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s 
National Missionary Association and 
Universalist Ministerial Association. 

Oct. 22. Laymen’s Sunday. 

Nov. 5-11. Church a Fellowship of Learn- 
ers (tentative). 

Offering for Internationa! 
Extension (tentative). 

Nov. 12. Armistice Day — International 
Friendship Offering in the Church 
Schools. 

Nov. 26. Thanksgiving Sunday. 

Dec. 24. Christmas Sunday. 


1940 

Jan. 14. Young People’s Day. 

Jan. 28. American Friendship Offering in 
the Church Schools (tentative). 

Feb. 4. United Church Day. 

Feb. 7. Ash Wednesday, Women’s Dedi- 
cation Day. 

March 17. Palm Sunday. 


Church 
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March 21. Maundy Thursday. 

March 22. Good Friday. 

March 24. Easter. 

April 21. Philanthropic Offering in the 
Church Schools. 

May 12. Festival of the Home. 

May 19. International Good Will Sunday. 

May 26. Memorial Sunday. 

June 9. Children’s Sunday. 


Obituary 


Catherine E. Swart 


Those who knew her best called her Saint Cather- 
ine. Mrs. Swart was born in Boston, Mass., Jan. 1, 
1855, and died in Washington, Sept. 3, 1939. Funeral 
services were conducted in the Lee Chapel on Sept. 5 
by Dr. Seth R. Brooks, pastor of the National Me- 
morial Church, to which she belonged. 

Mrs. Swart was early left an orphan and adopted by 
an uncle in whose family she grew up in Tecumseh, 
Neb. There, in 1882, she was married to Abram H. 
Swart, owner and editor of the Tecumseh Chieftain. 
They later lived some years in Washington, where he 
was private secretary to Senator Paddock of Nebraska, 
and later had a position in the War Department. 

At her husband’s death in 1904 she went to the 
home of his sister, Miss Rose C. Swart, in Oshkosh, 
Wis., where she became the efficient homemaker 
and manager of the household. When Miss Swart 
retired from her service in the Oshkosh State Teachers 
College, they went east together, living first in Hones- 
dale, Pa., which was Miss Swart’s native place. Later, 
for the past eleven years they have had an apartment 
in Washington. The tie that bound them was of the 
closest, all-embracing, sincere and happy, founded 
on mutual service, understanding sympathy, and dear 
companionship. 

Mrs. Swart has lived a life of Christian faith. She 
was a devoted member of the Universalist National 
Memorial Church of Washington, and contributed in 
every way to its work and to its welfare. She had in 
all the relations of life an unusually strong sense of 
duty and responsibility. She kept the slightest prom- 
ise, her kindly and helpful ways made friends of 
neighbors. She had a brave and gallant spirit that 
met life with courage and the power to carry on no 
matter what the odds. 

Her ashes will be buried in the family lot in the 
cemetery at Prompton, Pa., in the northeastern county 
of that state. During her life in Honesdale, she 
helped to create an endowment fund for the per- 
petual upkeep of that burial ground. It lies beside 
the Roosevelt Highway on a gravelly knoll above a 
clear stream among the green hills. 

Mrs. Swart’s family friends all live in California. 
Her foster sister, Mrs. J..D. Woods of Glendale, Calif., 
and a beloved niece visited her in her Washington 
apartment in the summer of 1938. It was a happy 
reunion after years of separation but no estrangement. 

This tribute is paid to her memory by the sister 
who better than anybody else knew the efficiency and 
serenity of her service, the soundness of her character, 
the gallantry of her spirit, and her supreme worth. 

Rose C. Swart. 


Notices 


OHIO COMMITTEE OF FELLOWSHIP 


Dr. J. Raymond Cope of Dayton given fellowship 
as ordained minister for one year, beginning Sept. 2, 
1939. 

Harmon M. Gehr, Secretary. 
* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTIONS 


The annual meetings of the Universalists of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Rochester, Oct. 2-5. The State Sunday 
School Association will begin its annual session 
on Monday, Oct. 2, ending on Tuesday evening. 
Wednesday will be Women’s Day with the annual 
meetings of the Women’s Missionary Society and the 
Women’s State Aid Association. The annual meet- 
ing of the ministers will also be held on Wednesday. 
The 114th annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will begin on Wednesday 


evening, when the occasional sermon will be de- 
livered by Rev. Harold W. Haynes of Binghamton. 
Business sessions will be held on Thursday and the 
event will end with a banquet on Thursday. 

Fred C. Leining, Secretary. 

x Ok 


VERMONT AND QUEBEC CONVENTION 


Women’s Universalist Missionary Association 

The 46th annual convention of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Association of Vermont and 
Province of Quebec will be held in St. Paul’s Uni- 
versalist Church, Rutland, Vt., Friday at 9 a, m., 
Oct. 6, 1939. Reports from state officers, mission 


circles and guilds will be heard. There will be election 
of officers and the transaction of any other business 
that may legally come before the meeting. 
Nina Larkin Fuller, Secretary. 
* * 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY 
ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 
The fifty-second biennial session of the Women’s 
National Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Mayflower Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., Oct. 17, 18 and 19, 1939, for the transac. 
tion of any business that may legally come before it 


New Rally Day Post Cards 


These new designs are full of originality, as each card has a 


friendly greeting, invitation and appropriate Scripture text. 


No. 1935 For Cradle Roll 
No. 1936 For Beginners 


No. 1937 For Primary 
No. 1938 For Juniors 
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and to act upon the following proposed amendments 
to the Constitution: 

1. That Article I of the Constitution be amended 
by substituting the words “The Association of Uni- 
versalist Women” for the words ‘The Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association of the Universalist 
Church,” so that the article will read: 

“This organization shall be called The Association 
of Universalist Women.”’ 

2. That Article VI, Section 1 of the Constitution be 
amended by substituting the word “five” for the word 
“three,’’ so that the article will read: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of a 
President, two Vice-Presidents, Recording Secretary, 
Clara Barton Guild Secretary and five trustees. 
These officers shall constitute the Executive Board 
of the Association.” 

3. That Article IX, second and last sentences be 
amended by substituting the word “seven” for the 
word,‘five,’”’ so that the article will read: 

“The Executive Board shall hold biennial meetings 
in connection with the General Convention, and in 
October of each alternate year at such time and 
place as the president shall elect. Special meetings 
shall be called by the president, or by the recording 
secretary, at the request of any seven members of the 
Executive Board, at any time or place, by sending a 
written notice thereof to each member of the Board 
at least fourteen days previous to the time of meeting. 
At any meeting of the Executive Board seven mem- 
bers shall constitute a quorum.” 


Alice E. Taylor, Recording Secretary. 


* * 


THE UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 
Official Call 

The 49th biennial session of the Universalist Gen- 

eral Convention will be held in Washington, D. C., 

Oct. 16-20, 1939, for the purpose of hearing reports, 

election of officers and the transaction of any other 

business that may legally come before the Convention. 


John M. Ratcliff, Secretary. 


* * 
GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
x * Official Call 


The 24th (8rd biennial) convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church 
will be held at the Mayflower Hotel, Washington, 
D. C., beginning Monday evening, Oct. 16, and con- 
tinuing-with business and educational sessions on 
Oct. 17, 18, 19 and 20, 1939. 

The convention program will include the re- 
ceiving of reports, the election of officers, the trans- 
action of other business, addresses, group confer- 
ences and exhibits. 

Ruth Owens Pullman, Secretary. 
eo, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE COMMITTEE OF 
FELLOWSHIP 


Accepted on transfer from Ontario, Rev. Will. E. 
Roberts. 
Accepted on transfer from Maine, Rev. Ernest T. 
Marble. 
Arthur A. Blair, Secretary. 


ss * 


THE VERMONT AND QUEBEC UNIVERSALIST- 
UNITARIAN CONVENTION 


Official Call 


The one hundred and sixth annual meeting of the 
Vermont and Quebec Universalist Unitarian Con- 
vention will be held at Rutland, Vt., Oct. 5 to 7, 1939. 
Programs may be obtained by addressing the secretary 
at 159 Grove St., Rutland. 

Charles H. Pennoyer, Secretary. 
x * 


MINNESOTA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The 74th annual session of the Universalist Con- 
vention of Minnesota will be held Oct. 5 and 6, 1939, 
at the Church of the Redeemer, Minneapolis, Minn., 
for the purpose of hearing reports, election of officers 
and the transaction of any other business that may 
come before the Convention. The morning session 
will begiw at ten o’clock. 

T. J. Farmer, Secretary. 


Subscribe for 


The Christian Leader 
A Subscription for One Year 


Costs $2.50 
THE BETHANY UNION FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


A Universalist Institution 
14 Worcester St., Boston, Mass. 


The managers of the Bethany Union for Young 
Women desire to call attention to the organization, 
which offers the advantage of a comfortable, quiet 
and agreeable home at a low cost for those young 
women with only moderate means of support who 
come to this city for work or study. It is located at 
14 Worcester St., Boston, and is within easy access 
on the elevated trains and surface cars to all parts 
of the city. The price of rooms with board, including 
light and heat, is $7.00 per week, for permanent 
guests. 

During the summer months there are accommo- 
dations for women unattended who may wish to visit 
Boston for a few days at a time. For such transients 
the price is $1.25 a day. 

For further information please address the Su- 
Perintendent, Mrs. Winifred E. Spear, 14 Worcester 
St., Boston. 


For the Board of Managers, 
FRANK A. DEWICK, President 


for reference! 
for inspiration! 
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for catalog 


Massachusetts 
Bible Society 
41 Bromfield St. 


Boston 


Hotel Commonwealth Beacon Hill 


opposite State Capitol at 86 Bowdoin Street 
NO LIQUOR SOLD 


200 Rooms 


Rooms with Running Water .. .. 
Rooms with Bath .. .. .. .. .. 


Weekly Rates 
L. H. TORREY, President 


$1.25-1.50 
2.00-2.50 


Buy Your Sunday School Supplies 


from Your Publishing House 


Dean Academy 
Franklin, Mass. 


Delighttully located in a beautiful old 
New England town. 

Homelike atmosphere for boys and girls, 
working together under normal life con- 
ditions. 

Courses of study offered for 8th grade, 
through high school, and graduate work. 

Intensive review courses in preparation for 
college entrance requirements. 

Special courses in Business, Art, Music, 
Home Economics, Pre-Nursing Training. 

Emphasis on character building and stu- 
dent guidance to develop individual abilities. 

Income from endowment funds is used to 
reduce cost of tuition to students. 


Send for catalogue. 


EARLE S. WALLACE 
Headmaster 


TUFTS COLLEGE 


A Seat of Learning in New England 
Leonard Carmichael, Ph.D., Sc.D. LL.D., 


President 


A unique institution—a university college 
— combining the advantages of small 
classes and individual instruction with a 
rich and varied educational environment. 
Located in one of the greatest educational 
centers of America. 


For information address the appropriate Dean : 


Liberal Arts, Frank G. Wren, A.M. 

Jackson College for Women, Edith L. Bush, A.B. 

Engineering, Harry P. Burden, B.S., S.M. 

Religion, Clarence R. Skinner, A.M., D.D. 

Graduate, Ruhl J. Bartlett, Ph. D. 

Medicine, A. Warren Stearns, M.D. 

Dentistry, Howard M. Marjerison, D.M.D. 

Fletcher School of Law and Diplomacy, 
Halford L. Hoskins, Ph.D. 


ST. LAWRENCE UNIVERSITY 
COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Education for an Age of Power by Joseph K. Hart, page 29: 


“But what a tragedy it will be... . if, after the expenditure of all 
this engineering intelligence, we should still find . . . . the same old narrow 
religiosities, the same belated moralisms, the same shoddy political maneuver- 
ings, the same carelessness about child health and welfare, the same fearfulness 
about freedom and individual development, the same racial hatreds and class 
feuds, the same terrible discrepancies in the distribution of wealth and the same 
ability to rationalize those discrepancies, the same fear of science, the same 
gulping of patent medicines, the same futile recreations, the same idiotic 
movies, the same inane stuff on the radio, the same sterile intellectualisms 


in the schools!” 
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Crackling 

The following conversation took place 
one morning in the home of the superin- 
tendent of schools (and principal of the 
high school) in a small New England city, 
while little daughter Peggy, aged five, was 
getting ready for school: 

Peggy: ‘‘Daddy, are you principal of 
the high school?” 

Daddy: ‘‘Yes, Peggy, Iam.” 

Peggy: ‘‘And are you principal of all the 
other schools, too?” 

Daddy: ‘‘Why, er-er, y-es, lam.” 

Peggy (with a decided nod of her head): 
“But you're not principal here, are you, 
Daddy?’’—Christian Science Monitor. 

* * 

“Then you admit that you struck the 
plaintiff with malice aforethought?’’ de- 
manded counsel of the man charged with 
assault. 

“You can’t mix me up like that,”’ replied 
the defendant, indignantly. ‘I’ve told 
you twice I hit him with a brick. There 
wasn’t no mallets nor nothing of the 
kind about it—just a plain brick like any 
gentleman would use.’”—Royal Arcanum 
Bulletin. 

* ok 

He returned from school with his Janu- 
ary report card for his parents’ inspection. 

“But, my dear boy!” exclaimed his 
mother. ‘‘What’s the trouble with you? 
Why did you get such poor grades last 
month?” 

“Oh, there’s no trouble, Mom,” was 
his reply. ‘‘You know yourself how things 
are always marked down after the holi- 
days.” —Exchange. 

* * 

Customer: “Is it really a Tudor table? 
Shouldn’t have thought so; don’t see any 
worm holes.” 

Dealer: “‘Ah, sir, even the insects didn’t 
have the heart to deface its beauty.’’— 
Santa Fe Magazine. 

* ok 

Teacher: ‘Johnny, what is a cannibal?” 

Johnny: “‘I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “Well, if you ate your father 
and mother, what would you be?” 

Johnny: “I’d be an _ orphan.’’—Evz- 
change. 

* * 

Bill: “I say, Dave, you ought to buy an 
encyclopedia for the kids, now that they 
go to school.” 

Dave: “No fear, Bill. Let them walk, 
the same as I did.’’—San Francisco Chron- 
icle. 

* * 

Wife: ‘‘I’m ready now. I thought you 
were dressed and waiting.” 

Husband: ‘‘So I was, but you’ll have to 
wait now until I shave again.’’— Providence 
Journal. 

* * 

“The bailiffs will be coming tomorrow.”’ 

“Just like a man! We can’t pay the 
rent, and here you are having guests in 
the house!’’— Humorist. 
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